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THE WAR AND THE 
HOUSING PROBLEM. 


HE Housing (No. 2) Act, which was rushed through 
Parliament August 10th, is 


on essentially an 
emergency measure. It authorises the Board of 
Agriculture and the Local Government Board to 
spend four millions during the ensuing twelve 


months on housing for the working classes. The purpose 
of the Act is rather to check unemployment in the building 
trade than to develop a settled housing policy. It establishes, 
however, a novel piece of machinery in that Public Utility 
Societies are to be advanced out of public funds nine-tenths 
of the value of the land and buildings, and the rate of interest 
is to be the rate at which the Government itself can borrow. 
Committees have been formed both by the Local Government 
Board and the Board of Agriculture to advise as to the 
administration of the Act. Local Authorities will have 
the first call on the money, but it is doubtful how far 


they will avail themselves of it, because it does not confer 
any fresh powers on them. 


The older housing Acts have 
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enabled them to borrow the whole cost of their housing 
schemes from the Public Works Loan Board at the minimuy 
rate ruling at the time being, which has usually bee: 
half per cent. more than the Government rate of borrowi: 
Another factor which may check the Local Authoriti 


from taking advantage of the Act is that they are notorious}y 


slow in getting to work, whether in the acquisition of |, 
or in the production of schemes, and this is notably the « 
in the rural districts. 

Before the outbreak of the war, many authorities | 
submitted housing schemes to the Local Government Boa: 
but some of them have informed the Board during the | 
fortnight that, in view of the general unsettlement, the, 
not wish to proceed with building. On the 21st of 
month, however, a circular was issued by the Local Gov: 
ment Board to town councils and district councils inforn 
them of the facilities afforded by the new Act, and as] 
them to hold emergency meetings to consider the situat 
and to formulate proposals. We wish to impress w 
chairmen and members of rural councils who may read 
note the importance in these critical times of dealing \ 
the housing needs of their districts. The amount of mx 
available by loan is not unlimited, and it will be alloca 
to those districts where the needs both of housing and 
unemployment are most urgent. Many schemes are 
foot tor providing relief works, such as land reclamati 
afforestation, the making of roads and the laying out of par 
and virtue is claimed for them on the ground that alm: 
the whole of the expenditure goes in the payment of labor 
It must not be supposed, however, that they are therefi 
more desirable means of finding employment than is afford 
by cottage building. If the figures of cottage building 
analysed, it will be found that about seventy per cent. rep: 
sents the labour employed either in the actual work of bui 
ing or in the preparation of the materials required. O1 
thirty per cent is absorbed by the timber used in a cotta 
most of which comes from abroad and from ports which 
now closed to traffic by the naval operations. We m 
say roughly, therefore, that seventy per cent. of the cost 
a cottage is spent on the employment of home labour, 
it is distributed in a very satisfactory proportion betw 
skilled and unskilled. When the cottage is built it 
mediately makes an annual return of interest on the moi 
expended, whereas there is no immediate return, and n 
never be any return, on relief works, such as road-maki! 
afforestation, etc. From the point of view natio1 
finance, therefore, housing activities have the greatest clau 
Timber presents a difficulty, because the amount import 
will be necessarily small. It can, however, be largely replac: 
by the use of tiles and composition for floorings, of fer 
concrete for beams, lintels, etc., and of light iron trusses | 
roofs. So much for the problem as it concerns Lo 
Authorities. The position is rather better as it affects Pub 
Utility Societies. 


ol 


A general survey of the situation suggests that rural 


cottages are likely to become a much better investment 
future because, whatever the extent of damage caused 


other trades by the war, agriculture will certainly not sufie: 


The world supply of food will be reduced and will lead 


an all-round rise in prices, which must benefit agricultu 
in this country, and by stimulating production will increas 


the demand for agricultural labour. If better labour is 


be secured, it must be ad: quately housed, and it is obvious! 


better that the unemployed in the building trade shou 
be occupied in providing the necessary cottages than t! 


| 


they should be a charge either upon the Poor Law or upo! 


distress funds, whether national or local. We 
urge those who have a stake in the countryside to bu 
themselves in seeing how far this crisis in our national | 
may be turned to benefit in the direction of rural housi 
This they may do either by stimulating the action of Lo: 
Authorities or by supporting the Public Utility Societ 
which have done such well known service already and 
now strengthened to continue their labours in a wi 
field. 





OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


+, UR portrait this week is of the Marchioness of Camd 
with her daughters Lady Irene and Lady Fiona. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph i 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when apt 
tion ts made direct from the offices of the paper. When unofficial reques 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would a 
forward the correspondence to him. 
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HOSE who shortly will be sending parcels to the 
front for their friends, officers and men, may 
reasonably feel some doubt about the articles 
that will be most useful. It is no secret that 
many of the things forwarded to South Africa 

re of no good whatever to the men, and had eventually 
be destroyed. From enquiry addressed to soldiers 
mselves we learn that the most highly prized gift is 
colate—treally good, thick, solid chocolate. The men 
the front, who get little or no sugar, feel a craving for 
c.ocolate, and it is their experience that nothing supports 
m better on the march. Among articles of clothing 
re wool socks hold the first place. The men are on their 
t nearly all the time, and are miserable if the socks get 
worn through. They may be either made or bought, as 
ig as they are made of pure wool. Wool helmets or cap 
comforters are also very highly prized, and cigarettes are 
always the most acceptable of gifts. These should be sent 
direct to those for whom they are intended, and if they are 
chosen on the lines indicated they will be very welcome. 


The fall of Namur must give a stern impetus to 
recruiting in Great Britain. One had but to look at the grave 
faces gathered in knots about London on Monday night to see 
that the public here is realising at last what this war means. 
If men ot the type of Lord Roberts, whose keenness no one 
can question, would go round and impress on the people 
the fact that a descent on these shores has come well within 
the region of what is possible, the effect would probably 
be to stir up recruiting in a thoroughly spirited manner. 
On the other side, it should be made a rule that no allowance 
for unemployment be given to any man who if he volunteered 
would be accepted as a soldier. For such there is no excuse 
for idleness, and it would be criminal on the part of the 
population to permit it. Every able-bodied man of the 
required age should join the ranks either of the regular or 
the Territorial regiments. This is not a time when any 
self-respecting citizen ought to neglect his duties. To 
encourage recruiting insurance companies would be doing 
something generous and graceful if they presented each 
recruit with a life policy. 


While we may congratulate ourselves, with reason 
and justice, on the sane and courageous manner in which 
the nation, as a whole, is facing the peril in which it stands, 
at the same time we cannot well fail to realise that the 
ravity of the position has not yet impressed itself in any- 
thing like its full significance on the somewhat slow imagina- 
tion of our countrymen. There are still parts of England 
in which not one in twenty, at a most moderate computation, 
o! the vigorous youth and manhood, unimpeded by any 
family ties, have volunteered for any form of active service, 
were it only for home defence. Such localities are these, 
as a rule, which are inhabited by the least intelligent and 
most backward in the current of progress and education of 
al. our people, and they find it very difficult to appreciate 
thet the war contains any real menace to their homes and 
households. As a means of aiding them to this salutary 
and necessary realisation it seems useful to point them to 
a inap, showing them that the scene of battle is certainly 
no iurther from London than is the town of York, of which 
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they have heard, and which it is possible some relative or 
neighbour may actually have visited. In this way they 
appear to arrive at some clearer appreciation of the menace 
which they do not lack the courage to face with eager 
resolution if once they can be brought to understand it. 


Many of our readers will remember Navy and Army 
Illustrated, which attained to so high a degree of influence and 
circulation during the Boer War. It was a paper very much 
liked by both branches of the Service, and its usefulness 
was fully recognised. However, interest in military affairs 
dwindled after the war was over, and we were obliged to 
discontinue the paper. When the present war broke out it 
was suggested that we should resume its publication. It 
is certain that the nation’s interest in naval and military 
matters will never again fade in this country, the lesson of 
the present war is too stern—so is the necessity of teaching 
Englishmen that the first duty is to be ready to guard 
their country. Taking these things into consideration, it was 
finally agreed to bring out Navy and Army Illustrated once more, 
This has been done, and those who have looked at the first 
number will be quick to recognise that it appears with more 
than its ancient vigour. By word and picture it presents 
a most graphic idea of the manner in which war at the 
present time is conducted, and gives exactly what the Navy 
and Army want to know for themselves and what the general 
public wants to know about the Navy and Army. 


"Stat. 
When Noah’s grandsons went strealin’ around, 
A’ lookin’ out for good grazin’ ground, 
The first 0’ the Puglseys happed Devon way 
‘* Though still a bit dampish, I think I'll stay.” 


Piskies an’ gnomes made a deal o’ a fuss 

** Us’ll larn un’ that Devon belongs to us!” 
But Pugsley weren't to be frighted away 

‘* Keep on wi’ your dancin’, I’ve come to stay 


When folk the high-larnin’ notion up-took, 
Never a Pugsley would look at a book, 

** Not thought of, I tell ’ee, in Feyther’s day 
Unlarn’d I was born, an’ unlarn’d I stay !”’ 


No Pugsley got took wi’ the Romish way, 
Nor asked Mr. Wesley to help un pray ; 

‘ Be it best or not, I can’t ’zactly say 

But Church I was born, an’ Church I stay.” 


When Wellington called out at Waterloo, 
“*Oh dear, Mr. Pugsley, what shall us do! 
ao 


There’s ten thousand Frenchies steppin’ this way 
Granfeyther out with, ‘‘ Well, Dook, us can stay 


When Willum comes prancin’ from Germanie, 
An’ up-country folk speed over the sea, 
In Devon he won't get it all his way ; 
Like it or lump it, the Pugsleys stay. 
Lt PUGSLEY. 


Nothing can be said too strongly in support of the 
movement on the part of British traders to take advantage 
of the discomfiture of German industrialism. The foreign 
trade of that country is based on the manufacture for export 
of a thousand articles which British manufacturers could turn 
out equally well if they set their minds to do it. The main 
point is that those whose business is necessarily dislocated 
and thrown out of gear by the war, instead of giving way to 
depression and closing their works, should sit down and 
consider what wants there are which they can supply. They 
can pick and choose among the vast array of products which, 
taken together, compose the German foreign trade. While 
they are doing this, it would be good policy to think less of 
snatching an immediate profit from the embarrassment of 
our enemies than of laying the foundations of new and great 
manufactures. Pitt’s saving that war makes money can be 
made true by those who set about their industrial enterprises 
with the same determination that animates the Navy and 
the Army. 

M. Delcassé, in an important interview which he has given 
to the Corriere Della Serra, throws an extraordinarily bright 
light on the recent action of Germany. He says that in 1904, 


when secret negotiations were going on that led up to the Entente 
Cordiale, Prince Radolin, the German Ambassador, apolo- 
getically asked what he himself called an indiscreet question, 
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namely, “ Is it true that you have negotiations with England ? ’ 
M. Delcassé replied that it was perfectly true in regard both to 
Newfoundland and Morocco. The German Ambassador tele- 
graphed this statement to his Government, but the people at 
Berlin would not believe it. They exemplified the wisdom of 
Bismarck’s cynical remark that the best way to deceive is to 
tell the truth. Nobody ever does believe it! On the very day 
the agreement was signed M. ‘Delcassé received a visit from an 
Ambassador who had just met Khevenhuller, the Austrian 
Ambassador, on his way from the German Embassy. The 
Austrian had indeed heard the news, but refused to believe 
there was a word of truth init. “ Tout cela, c’est des bétises ”’ 
was his remark. M. Delcassé points out, too, that Germany 
has been utterly blind to the great change which Russia has 
effected in her military organisation during the past few years. 
Che miscalculations which led Germany to declare war are 
thus clearly laid bare. 


M. Delcassé, in speaking to the representative of a Roman 
paper, naturally discussed the position of Italy present and 
to come. Italy has, in the first place, nothing to fear from 
either France or England. These countries have as much 
colonial territory as they can deal with and have no desire 
to increase their responsibilities. On the other hand, they 
have every inducement to make friends with Italy. In 
M. Delcassé’s words, “In the Mediterranean Italy will be 
for England and France a great element of equilibrium.” 
He went further and, giving the details, said that neither 
France nor England nor Russia would ever oppose the granting 
of Trieste to Italy. France and England have already signified 
that they have no objection to Italy taking Trieste, and 
Russia would make no objection. Finally, no member of 
the Triple Entente would dispute with Italy the possession 
of Aviona, whereas Germany certainly would. The French 
statesman in this interview put before Italy the present state 
of affairs as regards herself with an absolute plainness that 
was necessitated by the conditions under which he spoke. 
Che interview must be regarded as a fair and honest bid 
for Italian support and it must prove to Italians that in the 
eventual readjustment of the European map those who have 
borne the heat and dust of the day will have the first claim. 
rhey are the best judges of their own actions, but to an out- 
sider it looks as though active support of the Triple Entente 
were more promising than neutrality. 


A correspondent writes urging that we should use any 
influence we have in trying to get a uniform pattern adopted 
for the garments which are being made under the super- 
vision of the Red Cross Society. The writer was a nurse 
at the front during the war in South Africa, and, speaking 
from her experience of that time, she says there was the 
greatest variety in the clothes provided for wounded soldiers. 
[he majority seem to have been very indeed, but 
there were ill contrived that the wounded men 
could not put them on, and eventually they were used for 
cleaning guns. We understand that at the headquarters 
of the Red Cross Society there are to be had patterns of 
garments, bandages and other necessaries that are in every 
way fitted to serve their purpose ; but many of the volun- 
teers in the provincial towns have ideas of their own, and 
do not accurately carry out the directions of the central 
body. This is a pity, as it means that a certain amount 
of generous and kindly trouble will be wasted. We really 
want someone of the character of Lord Kitchener at the 
head of the Red Cross Society to insist on the principle 
that all who help should conform to the plans and patterns 
which have been drawn up and cut out after full consultation 
with those who have the best knowledge and experience. 


good 


some so 


Although at the present moment it is incumbent upon 
every owner and occupier of land to bring every possible 
yard into cultivation, the farmer would do well to think 
twice before accepting the advice thrust upon him that 
he should make all other crops yield precedence to wheat. 
As far as can be seen at the moment, it seems probable that 
there will be more dearness of meat than of wheat, and if 
permanent pastures were destroyed it might be difficult to 
raise an adequate number of sheep and cattle. Unless some 
fearful mishap were to occur to our Navy, the country may 
reckon on a full supply of wheat pouring in across the Atlantic, 
but the scarcity of meat had begun before there were any 
rumours of war, and of course is accentuated by the heavy 
demands made by the armies in the field. The men are 
naturally consuming more provisions than they would in 
a time of peace. It was very different in the eighteenth 
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century, when Great Britain had to depend on the cereals 
she grew herself. War then brought on a wheat fever 
and farmers grew rich by sowing land that had never been 
sown before. The tradition of that time must be tempered 
however, by the fact of great economical changes hay 
occurred since. The cultivator will do well, then, to pay 
least as much attention to his livestock as he does to 
grain crops. 


+ J 


The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries shows « 
mendable activity in the manner in which it urges all \ 
can to go on cultivating the soil. Its latest step has b 
to issue a leaflet to allotment holders telling them w! 
should be the autumn treatment of land. For the purp 
they divide land into three classes: (a) Land under spad 
arable cultivation ; (6) land which has been under perman 
grass ; and (c) derelict or waste land. On cultivated 
they recommend the immediate sowing of turnips, cart 
onions, lettuce, radishes and spinach, and, what is very us 
they give the rates at which the sowing should be di 
They also recommend, for planting in August or early S 
tember, early cabbage, broccoli, borecole or kale, and le 
They recommend for sowing in October, or the beginning 
November, broad beans, early peas, all varieties of cabb 
and kale raised from seed sown in July or August. Th 
also give directions as to what should be sown in Februa 
and March. In the next place, directions are given concernii 
grass land broken up for spade cultivation, and it is suggest 
that in the neighbourhood of towns many acres of gr: 
might be utilised in this way and new allotments and sm; 
holdings laid out. The directions are completed with so: 
hints about the readiest way of bringing waste land in 
cultivation. 


IN QUIETNESS. 


still, 
For if | make great noise 


Oh! Love, I must be 
Thy lovely Voice 
May pass me in a wind-breath from the hill 
And I Thy will. 


may miss some message otf 


I must keep hushed a space, 
For fear my restless stu 
Should hide o 
The full perfection of Thy wondrous face 
And I might lose 


blur 


a look of love or grace 
Quiet, my soul, apart 
Lest thou shouldst fright the wings 

Of timid things, 

And in some small bird’s trembling start 
Shouldst fail to hear the beating of Love’s heart. 
DorotHy FRANCES GURNEY. 

As the supply of artificial potash manure comes almost 
entirely from Germany, and the existing stock is very small, 
with no immediate prospect of being increased by importa 
tion, the Board of Agriculture has given a timely hint of th 
manner in which this deficiency can be made good. Peopk 
living near the seaside will have no difficulty, as seaweed 
contains a great deal of potash. Broad weed should be used 
direct as manure. Grassy weed and tangle should be dried 
and burnt. It is calculated that a ton of fresh weed would 
produce from twenty to thirty pounds of potash—enough 
to manure from a quarter to haif an acre of potatoes. Farmers 
and gardeners who dwell inland are advised to collect weeds 
prunings, hedge clippings and so on and burn them. This 
advice is very good as far as it goes, but weeds and clippings 
of themselves yield a very small bulk of ashes. It was ar 
old system in certain parts of England to burn the turf on: 
in three years, and this, although a laborious process, broug! 
in good returns. 


Pope Pius X., who passed away in tragic sadness at tl 
opening of the war, was a man of fine character and spi itu 
endowment, if not of much intellectual eminence. He mig! 
fairly be described as the very best type of parish priest. He ha 
sprung from the people and understood them as one of then 
selves. His elevation to the papal chair was a tribute to t! 
holiness of his memory. Christendom generally will join wit 
the Roman Catholics in mourning the loss of one who wou 
have been loved and venerated in any community amid whi 
his lot was cast. No particular church can claim a monopo 
of characters such as his, they belong to the broad field 
human nature and are always a passport to recognition a! 
honours. 
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Not until the warfare is ended will it be possible to give 
that credit to Belgium which she deserves. The measure 
of her bravery is found by considering how easy it would 
have been to let the Kaiser’s troops go through with a formal 
protest. It was probably all the German leaders expected 
to be made. But the little nation with a heart of fire refused 

take so craven a course. It was hopeless for her to expect 
permanently to keep back an invader whose army out- 
xumbered her own by more than ten to one and who came 
ith every warlike device that the concentration and efforts 
vears could think of. History will remember that the 
‘gians slain in battle were heroes who flung themselves 
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to the front and died in order to stay the invader’s progress. 
They were not in strength to make an effective defence 
of their country. But in serving Belgium these men also 
served Europe. Germany was retarded till the French and 
English were able to combine. We write before the issue 
ot the great battle is known and in reluctance to count on 
victory until it is assured; but be the end what it may, 
of the Belgians it shall always be written that they quitted 
themselves like men. Great Britain is fully recognising her 
indebtedness to Belgium. With France she is lending her 
£20,000,000 and the subscription being got is better testimony 
still to her claim on our admiration and gratitude. 


THE FISHERMAN’S DIFFICULTIES. 


T seems almost a 
paradox that 
the fishing in- 
dustry of a Sea 
Pe wer whose 
vereignty at sea has 
t been challenged 
uuld be one of the 
st to suffer from 

effects ot war. 

sut it was necessarily 
and fishermen are 
ling distress very 
cutely. At least 
wo very difficult 
roblems have arisen. 

One concerns the 
erring trade in the 

iorthern portion of 

the East Coast and 

the other more di- 

rectly affects the 

southern portion. To 
take the former sec- 
tion first, it is well 
known that the her- 
ring fishing begins 
much earlier in 
northern than in 
southern waters, the 
fish appearing to 
migrate slowly along 
the coast. Thus great 
centres like Aberdeen, 

Wick, Lerwick and 

Stornoway are 

finished with their 

herring harvest be- 
fore it has begun at 

Yarmouth and Hull. 

The difficulty in the 

North arises chiefly 

from the stoppage 

of exportation. The 
curing of herring has 
become an immense 
business, and it is 
carried on to a large 
extent for the pur- 
pose of meeting the 
lemands in Germany 
ind Russia. The 
Declaration of War 
brought this export 
rade to a standstill. 
the situation then 
vas that about 
),000 barrels which 
| not been paid for 
id been despatched 
Russia and Ger- 
iny. Fifty thou- 
nd barrels are lying 
Copenhagen and 
‘er neutral ports, 

I» addition to them 

some 320,000 barrels 

0 cured fish are left 


por Kear 





WATCH BY SEA AND SHORE 


Every night patrols march singly on the beach. 
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in stock We cannot 
think that the diffi- 
culty of selling them 
should prove  insuper- 
able. In fact, it 
seems almost anoma- 
lous that while the 
greatest war of any 
time is being waged 
one of the belligerent 
countries should have 
more herring or food 
of any kind than it 
can dispose of. It has 
been suggested that this 
stock should be acquired 
by the Government for 
the soldiers and 
this proposal is, at any 
rate, worthy of considera- 
tion. In the regulation 
bill of fare for billeted 
soldiers a certain 
quantity of bacon ts set 
down as a minimum for 
breakfast. No doubt 
there are many _indi- 
viduals in the Army, 
both privates and officers, 
who would prefer herring 
cured in one form or 
another as a change, at 
any rate, to the eternal 
bacon. The plan is being 
considered, we un der- 
stand, by the military 
authorities ; but if it were 
not, surely it ought to 
be possible to dispose even 
of this vast quantity of 
herrings to private con- 
sumers. Those who have 
been buying as though 
they expected to be in a 
state of siege shortly 
would probably jump at 
the idea of securing a 
great supply of herrings, 
and even those of cooler 
temperament and more 
common-sense who have 
been going on buying 
only to the usual extent 
might be very glad to 
become the owners of a 
barrel or two. The fish 
would certainly come in 
handy for those who have 
many mouths to feed. 
In the meantime con- 
siderable distress is 
being experienced because 
the traders cannot get on 
without some at least of 
the capital on which they 
had been relying. It has 
been necessary to dismiss 
the workers, and there 
are many arrears of wages 
and debts that remain un- 
discharged. The quantity 
of fish being caught is 
trivial as compared 
with last year, because 
the men are only allowed 
to go out in daylight, 
and the heaviest catches 
are made at night. The 
stoppage of night fishing 
is understood to be due 
entirely to the neces- 
sities of warfare, as the 
patrols could not carry 
out their duties efficiently 
if the wav were obstructed 
by fishing boats. And 
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LAST YEAR AND THIS. 
The upper picture shows the dockyard of an East Coast port in 1913, the 
lower as it is im 1914. 
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this brings us to the 
second of the more 
serious troubles, which 
is the unemployment 
of the fishermen. \t 
Grimsby the trawlers ar 
not going out at all nm 
and it is to be feared t} 
great distress will h 
to be met. There is 
proposal to relieve it 
putting in hand the ¢ 
struction of a new 
dock that has b 
planned for some ti 
This is to cost £700, 
and if the Governm 
could see its way to lh 

a start could be m 
immediately. We n 
say, however, that w 
a sea battle has b 
fought, it may not 
prudent to begin 
construction of = ger 
works at one of our s 
side ports. Without 
the slightest degree wis 
ing to exaggerate 1 
danger side of the pr 
pect, it must be point 
out that the chances 
war might at any tin 
lead to the bombardme: 
of any of our cost 
towns. Even in that ca 
the national result is n 
likely to be serious, | 
cause the defence h 
been carefully thoug! 
out, but that there 
a chance of mischief bei 
done locally it would | 
absurd to deny. S 
Alexander Henderson, a 
chairman of the Grea 
Central Railway Com 
pany, favours the ide: 
of calling together 
meeting at Grimsby 0! 
persons interested in tli 
trade, and, acting wit 
him, Mr. R. G. Tickle1 
the borough Member of 
Parliament, has asked 
the Mayor to conven 
sucha meeting. The ne\ 
dock proposal is to conv 
before that gathering 
among other propositions 
that are at least feasibl 
and worth discussing. 

In the meantime, as 
our artist shows in thosé 
vivid pictures, the scenes 
around our coast hav 
undergone a complet 
transformation. Wher 
docks at this time ol 
year used to be so full of 
trawlers that one could 
practically walk across 
them, they show now only 
a few individual ships 
Never in the memory 0! 
man has the North Sea 
looked so empty of traffic 
Here and there a few 
fishermen go out, and no 
mishaps have occurred to 
them, but the number ts 
as nothing compared to 
the fleet which, in 
normal season, would now 
be engaged in the her- 
ring fishing. There has 
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been no overstocking of 
markets in the south as 
far as fresh fish are con- 
cerned. On the contrary, 
the catchings are bringing 
very high prices indeed. 
On the assumption that 
the fishing grounds will in 
the near future berendered 
absolutely safe, although 
the export trade in cured 
herrings is brought to a 
standstill, the Fish- 


mo gers’ Company have 
issecd a leaflet giving 


dir ctions by an eminent 
au ority on cooking as 
to he different ways in 

1 the herring can be 


n palatable for the 
t It is indeed a most 
us iul fish, and it is sin- 


ce ly to be hoped that 
t present season will 
n be entirely lost. From 
so..e of the ports, at any 

if the conditions 
rev iain favourable, boats 
1 be able to resume 
( itions on something 
vaching their old 
scale. Something to be 
kept in mind is that these 
fisvermen send a larger 
proportion of men to the 


Services than any other 
industrial class. In some 
cases that have come to 


light every member of a 
boat’s crew has_ been 
summoned, and in many 
cases the proportion of 
the crew is so large that 
there are not enough left 
to take the boats out to 
sea. From the little island 
of Lewis, according to a 
correspondent of, the 
Morning Post, 4,000 men 
are serving in the Army 
and Navy. The _ wives, 
children or other depend- 
ents left behind by these 
men would in any circum- 
stances have needed care 
and attention, but they 
will need them much more 
if their comrades are 
thrown out of work. What 
counts most in favour of 
purchasing the herring is 
that the catches continue 
to be very much lower 
than they were this time 
last year. Indeed, it has 
been calculated that Aber- 
deen for the best part of 
three weeks has been losing 
on an average {£20,000 
daily owing to the holding 
up of her deep sea trawling 
fleet, which number five 
undred steamers. The 
laylight fishing which is 
pursued does not Yield 
‘ery heavy returns, and 
excursions to Fardée 

id Iceland have for their 

bject, of course, not the 
tching of herring, but 


> pursuit of the ordinary 


ite fish of the sea. En- 
iraged by the permis- 
m that is given them 
to go out in daylight, as the 
N rth Sea is then safe, 
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some of the fishermen are evidently cherishing the belief that entirety as long as the Germans have a fleet in being holding 
they will be free of their usual haunts within the course of a _ itself concealed under the fortress guns that command Kie| 
day or two. This hope is almost certain to prove fallacious. | Harbour and the Canal. There is always the danger 
It would take too much time and assume the nature of a they may venture out. The full resumption of fishing j; 
political article if we attempted to explain the reasons why, the North Sea, therefore, depends upon events of immeny 
but two main facts should be kept in mind. One importance that are shaping themselves, not only on 

the fishing in the North Sea can but on several fields of war. 
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LANDING HERRING AT FIVE POUNDS 


The normal price varies from a pound to two pounds, and sometimes falls as low as five shillings. 
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[ with it, Mirrie! You 
came to say some- 
thing unpleasant It’s 
written all over you.” 

“My dear !”’ Miriam 
ison’s honest face was visibly distressed A knock sounded 
the door, and a maid entered, carrying a magnificent bouquet 
oses “ From ” “ Mr. Lascelles, madam.’”’ 

A vivid blush dyed Mrs. Avlmer’s cheeks. Moving to the 
ile she placed the roses in a vase As the maid leit the room 

turned again and there were tears in her eyes. “I need 

uur sympathy, Mirrie.”’ 

Advancing towards her Miriam Allison placed her hands 
Janet Aylmer’s shoulders. ‘‘ My dear, you have it—and my 
vv too.”’ 

“ Aren’t vou going to try and dissuade me 

You must captain your own soul.” 

‘I love him so, Mirrie.”” “ I tell vou—I envy vou.” 

But his wife * T thought you had come to a decision 

Janet Aylmer bit her lip ‘Where are vou going to ?”’ 

Canada. George says his tather is certain to provide 

her and the bovs when we have once cut adrift.” 

Splendid.”” There was a pause 

You see, it isn’t even as though mv husband had been 
live.” ‘‘ My dear, you're a periectly free agent And Mrs 
Lascelles, | understand, is i 

Impossible! A dowd! Think, Mirrie! And he is s 
mmaculate.’”’ Suddenly she raised an anxious face to Miriam 
\llison’s. ‘‘ Mirrie! I found some wrinkles in the glass this 
morning. Am I growing ugly ?”’ 

Miriam’s eves softened as they swept the dainty vision 

s she stood with her delicate draperies falling around het 
for it would have been difficult to have conceived a more satisfying 
picture of perfectly accoutred womanhood, which to many men 

more alluring than genuine beauvy. ‘‘ You are all that a 
man could desire, my dear, and have the means to keep yourseli 

30. Does George know oi your decision 

“ He’s coming for my answer at four o’clock.’’ 

laughed, lightly. 
I must run away before he comes 

10. over-fond of me.”’ ‘*‘ Nor you of him.” 
silence, then Miriam Allison extended her hand 

*‘ Good-bye, my dear.”’ 

But you promised to stay to luncheon ! 
I—I can’t. Let me know when you sail.”’ 
Still clasping Miriam’s hand, Janet Aylmer caught and held 
** Mirric, what was it you came to say Miriam’s 
‘* Nothing, my dear I—nothing.”” Mrs 
You never could lie, Mirrie. Come ! 


Miriam 


George Lascelles is 


There was a brief 


her gaze 
honest face flushed. 
Aylmer laughed bitterly 
Out with it!” 

There was a brief pause, then, advancing, Miriam Allison 
placed her hands heavily on Janet’s shoulders. ‘* | seem to be 
watching a fight between two women,” she said, bluntly, ‘‘ one 
who is armed and the other—unarmed.” Janet Aylmer bit 
her lips. ‘‘ You mean ; 

*“T find I know Mrs. Lascelles. She was an old school- 
hum of mine.’ Janet Aylmer neither moved nor spoke. Her 
ves were fixed in suspense upon Miriam's. ‘‘ She was an 
xquisite creature then—and clever.’’ A shiver ran through 
Janet. Miriam Allison proceeded slowly : ‘* | cannot understand 

and am wondering if maternal cares and economies may not 
lave something to do with her husband’s defection I saw her 
he other day. She ‘s a dreadful dowd.”’ 

\ cry broke from Janet’s lips. ‘‘ Why do you tell me this 

Miriam’s eves were stern. ‘‘ I love a square fight, and have 
never known you do a mean action yet.’’ Janet covered her 
ves with her hands. ‘ George is a magnificent animal, I grant, 
nd she was simply radiant at the time of their marriage It 
ust have been a wonderful union.’’ Her voice deepened 
Memories can prove bitter enemies, Janct.” 

Janet Aylmer raised a haggard face ‘** But he 
ow. He could never love her again.”’ Are you sure?” 

Drawing away from Miriam, Janet regarded her coldly. 
Quite.” ** 1 should want proot “3 

A bitter smile wreathed Janct’s lips. 
out getting it 


loves me 


** How would you set 


= If he could see her, side by 
side with you, perfectly turned out “J 
even as you are now 
vou know then 
And if he turned trom het 
You would at least have given her her chances 
I see.”’ A silence fell between them hen Janet raise 


F 
her head ‘Can you induce your friend to be here by halt 
past two 





wouldn't 


‘She must come.” 
Then she shall have fair play 

For a moment Miriam Allison siood looking at Janet, then 
tuened and moved slowly towards the doo 

Che clock was striking hall-past two as a taxi drove up 
to the flat, and the next moment the bewildered Fricot announced 
Mrs. Lascelles \s Janet Allison swiftly scanned her visitor 
from head to foot an icy hand seemed to close about her heari 
tor even the dowdy 


remnants of long discarded fashions failed 


to conceal ithe genuine loveliness of the woman betore her 


For an instant Vera Lascelles stood in indecision, then 
advanced towards her hostess with perfect composure Mr: 
Allison tells me you desire to see me,’ she said, in a rich, flexibk 
voice. With a quick snaich at self-control Janet Aylm« 
faced the situation On a mai of importance.” ko 
me?” ‘* For us both.” 

Indicaiing a chair, which Mrs. Lascelles wok, Janet moved 


towards the fire and siood for a moment looking down into it 
Suddenly she faced her visitoz Until an hour ago IT had not 
thought of sending for you Mrs 
the right thine to do.”’ Why *Can’t you guess 

Phere was a moment's silence, then Mrs. Lascelles shook 
her head “ Indeed I cannot 

he serene unconsciousness of the 


\llison convinced me it was 


woman acted like \ 
spur upon Mrs. Aylmer, and for an instant an almost uncon 
trollable desire seized her to fling the truth in the upiurned face 
and waich it whiten and shiver Decisions in such moments 
are quickly made With a nerveless laugh she sank into the 
chair beside her visito~, pressing her handkerchief to her lips 
with trembling hand Perhaps after all [ have exaggerated 
its importance In any case IT cannot discuss it this afternoon 


Mrs. Lascelles rose to her feet li you would like me 1 
call some other time.”’ 

Rising, Mrs. Aylm siood facing her visitor. I'm goin: 
to ask you, in the name of our mutual friend, to do me a service 

Mrs. Lascelles waited in silence for her to continus | 


am, perhaps you know, an artisi Will you sit to me ?”’ 


\ vivid blush dyed Mrs 


Lascelles’ face as she glanced 


hastily at her dress \niicipating a refusal, Janet Aylm: 
interrupted hastily “I have the gown I should paint you 
in modern costume.’’ My husband ig 

‘ li the picture were a success, vour husband would naturall 
be pleased [ would not monopolise too much of vour time.” 


Vera Lascelles still hesitated When vou sent tor m¢ 
was this in your mind ?¢ ’ 

“ T determined to ask you as soon as Mrs. Allison described 
you You would be doing me a great iavour.”’ 

Vera Lascelles wavered perceptibly, and, quick to note 
her indecision, Janet crossed the room and rang the bell. Fricot 
entered the room. Janet turned towards her. ‘‘ Mrs. Lascelles 
is going to sit to me. I shall paint her in the rose du Barri 
gown.”’ Fricot looked her consternation. 

‘Quick, Fricot! Modern costume, with the hair drawn 
softly from the brow and caught high at the back with a comb 
\s you see, you will not require to wave Mrs. Lascelles’ hair 
I can get it sketched in to-day if you are quick.” 

As though bereft of will, Mrs. Lascelles seated herself befor 
the long mirror and permitted Fricot to remove the shabby 
hat. Never was tirewoman more exacting than Janet Aylme1 
as she stood directing the work of transformation Three time 
had the bewildered Fricot to adjust the shimmering tresse 
and as the vision of loveliness grew before her eyes Janet Aylmer 
could have cried out in agony At last the rose du Barri gown 
was adjusted, and Janet stepped back to examine her handiwork 

‘* Fricot, is she not the most beautiful model I have ever 
had.”’ ‘* Madam speaks truly,” 
being treated fairly—reptied, grimly 


Fricot—who felt she was not 
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Moving towards Mrs. Lascelles, Janet Aylmer loosened the 
tendrils of hair with trembling fingers, then turned away feeling 
strangely tired. ‘‘ Take Mrs. Lascelles’ things into the studio, 
Fricot, and bring me my block and crayons I will sketch Mrs 
Lascelles here Placing Vera Lascelles so that she would be 
the first object seen by anyone entering the room, Janet Aylmer 
arranged the soft draperies about her feet ** 1 shall sketch 


you standing first.”’ As Fricot returned with the block the 
clock struck four ‘“‘Has Madam forgotten she is expecting 
a visitor at four o'clock ?”’ ‘IT have forgotten nothing 
When he comes show him up here You may go.” 


As the door closed upon Fricot Janet Aylmer started to 
sketch in the outlines of the exquisite figure before her, but 
her fingers trembled so that she could scarcely grasp the pencil. 
Five minutes past four six minutes; the suspense was bec oming 
unbearable Seven minutes past four The outer bell rang 
shrilly through the flat, and, dropping the pencil from her fingers, 
Janet Aylmer rose to her feet As she did so the door opened 
and George Lascelles entered the room Vera Lascelles uttered 
a cry of astonishment 

\s his eyes fell upon his wife George Lascelles stood spell- 
bound; then Janet, whose eyes had never left him since he entered 
the room, saw a dull flush rise to his forehead and his eyes glow 


with a fire she had never been able to evoke. Suddenly, with 


half-extended hands, he took a step towards his wife “ Why 
Vera!” And his voice to the tortured ears of Janet Aylmer 
had the tone of one who re-discovers a forgotten treasure He 
passed his hand across his eyes ‘* 1 don’t understand Your 
dress What are you doing here 
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Vera Lascelles, who, if lovely before, was radiant now tha 
the lover of her early wedded days stood before her, laugh 
softly. ‘‘ Mrs. Avlmer : 

Recollection flashed across him. He turned angrily toward 
Janet Aylmer. ‘‘ What have you tcld her, you 1 

Drawing herself to her full height, Janet regarded hi: 
steadily. That I wished to paint her.’’ She was very tired 
and spoke slowly. ‘‘ Your wife is very—beautiful—Mr. Las 
elles.’"’ She turned towards Vera Lascelles with a smik 
‘ After all, I fear I have over-estimated my strength. If yor 


could come another day " She moved to the studio doo 
‘You can change in here. When you are ready—retur 
to us.”’ 


As the door closed upon her she turned and looked at Georg 
Lascelles. He was standing with averted face, and with a sic] 
pang she realised that he did not want to look at her. She mover 
softly towards him. ‘Do you wish to ask me anything ? ”’ 

There was no answer. Nervously playing with his gloves 
George Lascelles’ eyes were now on the ground at her teet 
There was a silence, during which Janet Aylmer fought fo: 
composure. ‘| understand,’”’ she said, softly, then move 
towards the door. With her hand upon it she turned again 
‘When your wife returns—beg her—to excuse me.”’ 


fen minutes later, from the privacy of her bedroom, sh« 
watched them drive away. Returning to the sitting-room she 
rang the bell. Fricot entered. ‘‘ Take those roses away; and 
Fricot—— ”’ Fricot turned and regarded her. ‘ When M 
Allison next calls—I am not at home.” 





SUGAR MAKING IN THE MAPLE WOODS. 


I e who assume a sugar famine because sugar leapt up 100 per cent. in 


price after the declaration of hostilities forget what Canada can do in 


this respect rhe following article explains how and when the season’s maple sugar is made.—Ep 
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GATHERING SAP IN A NEW ENGLAND SUGAR’ BUSH. 


HE sugar-maple belts of America are confined to 

a comparatively limited area. In the south-eastern 

corner of Canada there is a section known as “ The 

Eastern Townships,” where, on the hill-slopes of the 

rich farmlands, the sugar-maples group in an abund- 

ance which makes the production of maple sugar a recog- 
nised industry. There is also an extension of these maple 
orchards across the American frontier into the New England 
States of Vermont and New Hampshire. But apart from 
this, the sugar-maple grows mainly as a shade tree, or in 
insufficient numbers to render the making of maple sugar a 


lucrative occupation. In Europe the tree is said to be unknown 
excepting in arboreta. 

In the haunts of the sugar-maple, just referred to, “ sugar- 
ing,”’ as itis called, usually falls within the boundaries of March 
and May. Sap fas been known to run in a record-breaking 
February ; and “ old settlers ’’ can probably recall a stray 
‘ sugaring-off ’’ in some belated May. But such occurrences 
are aliens in the normal calendar of a Canadian sugar bush. 
The length of the sugar season also varies, according to the 
year ; but whenever ardent sunshine, wooing breezes and gentle 
showers compel the maple buds to burst, like “‘ Aaron’s rod,” 
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into miracles of tender green, “‘ sugaring”’ is over. From 
March 1st until May Ist, in sugar-maple districts, the weather 
is fickle and unaccountable. There are days when the air is 
dense with stinging particles of frost, and there are days when 
sun sends a shy warmth stealing down a bare-limbed hill- 
But sooner or later the snow begins to sink heavily into 
while brown reaches of earth widen and spread beneath 
lay of wind andsun. Then follow occasionaldaysof thickly 
f » snowflakes, when Nature appears to repent her of her 
nev, and flings down flakes like great soft wads of wool 
icteristic of this season of the year, and always designated 
rmers as a “ sugar snow.” But the royal sugar weather 
s when frosty nights are succeeded by mornings so crisp 
are that those who tramp the crusted, sun-dazzled floor 
: snow feel intoxicated as with an elixir. | On such spring 
does the sap leap from its long inaction, and pulsate 
iously through the blood-cells of the maples, on its way 
t ve branches. And then it is that the farmer, by inter- 
ng this upward streaming, finds himself the gainer. 
\bsolute cleanliness of the utensils is a preliminary 
site. The next active operation concerned is the proper 
ng of the trees. 3ores ”’ from one and a half inches 
ree inches deep are made through the sapwood of the 
‘s on their south sides by means of a seven-sixteenth 
: ht and a sharp half-inch bit. Tin “ spiles,” or sap- 
ts with hooks attached, on which the buckets hang, are 
( n into these holes, great care being taken not to bruise 
ark when inserting or removing the spouts, as such an 
lent would cause decay. 
[here is something wonderfully attractive in the mere 
s of a tin bucket hanging expectantly below the little trough- 
sap-spout on a tapped maple tree. One by one the bright 
lr ps of sap poise for a second on the spout’s brink ; glisten, 
quiver, tremble in anticipation, then fall to their bourne below. 
Seventy drops per minute is the rough estimate for a “ good 
say-day.” After a “run” of three weeks, it is computed that 
iaple tree will have yielded upwards of twenty gallons of 
its life blood. 
It must not, however, be supposed that from the moment 
a maple tree is tapped an uninterrupted flow of sap is thereby 
established until the close of the season. On the contrary, it 
is oftentimes coy and capricious—-governed by many condi- 
tions. The physical state of the tree forms one determining 
feature ; but other things being equal, weather conditions are 
generally understood to exercise the greatest influence on the 
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TAPPING THE ‘TREES. 


volume and duration of the “ run.””. When clear, crisp, frosty 
nights are followed by days of relenting sunshine, it is known 
as “‘ good sap weather.”” “ A freeze and then a thaw-up,” 1s the 
local phrase. Occasionally sap runs at night, but it generally 
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AT THE SHANTY. 
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confines its active operations to the daytime, and flows best 
when the temperature has remained below freezing point for 
some time. 

The number of trees comprising a maple-sugar orchard 
may range from five hundred to two or three thousand ; 
and an individual sugar maple is considered to be fulfilling 
its mission in life if it produces from one to three pounds ol 
sugar annually. A single tree has been known to vield three and 
a half pounds in a season, but this is an exceptional record. 

[he pecuniary advantage of running a sugar bush is not 
believed to be great, but in the Canadian farmer’s calendar of 
work this period falls ‘“‘ betwixt and between ” the appropriate 
demands of the other seasons, so with an easy conscience he 
can turn his attention to the minor profits represented in his 
sugar-place. Maple sugar is generally put up in pound cakes, 
retailing at ten cents a cake. The finest quality of pure 
maple sugar is pale greyish gold in colour, and the sides of 
the cakes sparkle as though they had been sprinkled with 
diamond dust. The syrup, or “ honey” as it is sometimes 
called, ranges from eighty cents to a dollar per gallon. 

\n erroneous theory occasionally prevails among strangers 
to the effect that genuine maple sugar should be dark in hue— 
a rich chocolate brown [his type of sugar is unworthy of its 
name, being rank and strong in flavour,and made, undoubtedly, 
in an ill-equipped sugar-house by persons either careless of, or 
ignorant of, all essential details. Sugar from the “last run ”’ 
of sap is liable to be darker in colour and stronger in flavour 
than that made earlier in the season, without placing it in 
the undesirable category just condemned. For although this 
“last run ”’ sugar is not, perhaps, as suitable for every purpose, 
it fills a worthy vocation in a form known as “ tub sugar.” 

The equipment of the modern sugar-house marks a 
distinct advance along scientific, sanitary and economic lines. 
Che evaporator consists of long, shallow vats with corrugated 
bottoms, set over a bricked-in furnace, which is termed, in 
local parlance, “an arch.”’ The sap enters through auto- 
matically regulated feeders from the storage tank outside, 
flows down one corrugation and up another, boiling furiously 
all the while, until it has traversed the entire number. It is 
then drawn off, the rich golden product known a continent 
over as ‘ maple syrup.” 

At every season of the vear a sugar bush is a thing of 
beauty In autumn its trees stand shot with fire—a still, 
intense conflagration. Later, relieved of their gorgeous foliage, 
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the bare limbs, mottled and grey, make a pleasing study 
symmetry and strength; while, hidden somewhere in 
depths of the bush, one knows a little weather-beaten su 
house stands solitary or is sentinelled by a rough wood | 
The amount of snow during the sugar season depends yw 
the year. Sometimes it is so deep in the woods that 
men have to gather their sap on snow-shoes. Again, it n 
chance that only by scouring out-of-the-way nooks 
hollows, sufficient snow can be procured for a “ sugaring-o 

It is confidently expected that the proprietor of a go 
sized sugar bush will give at least one large sugar party dur 
the course of the season ; and the hour set for a sugar party 
generally so timed that the guests will not have to wait und 
for the sap to pass through the successive stages know 
‘ syruping-off ”’ and “ sugaring-off."”. The few minutes wh 
do elapse, however, before the warm sugar is ready to 
eaten are pleasantly anticipative. 

From the top of the shanty pale whiffs of fragrant st: 
steal forth ; fleecy clouds float by—wind-tossed in the h 
wild skies of March, and the sunshine is vivid—almost 
intensely bright, at moments, to be steadfast, but charging t 
atmosphere with that peculiar radiance which comes only 
the conception of spring. The boys busy themselves fashioni 
little paddles out of the maple wood with their jack-kniy 
and although the careful hostess may have provided more th 
enough silver forks to go round, no sugar tastes quite 
sweet as does that eaten from one pan by a youth and 
maiden who share the same little paddle, turn about. 

Nut-brown doughnuts are a time honoured accessory at 
“ sugaring-off”’ ; likewise sour pickles—green, cool and moist 
an offset to the sweetness of the sugar. Salt codfish m 
or may not be used as an appetiser, according to the capacit 
or inclination of the guests. 

When the yellowing liquid in the huge pan within t! 
shanty begins to show big dimples, and to seethe in furio 
bubbles, tin pans or sap-buckets, packed with snow, are broug! 
in, and someone tests a ladleful of the boiling fluid upon t! 
smooth white surface. Round and round the golden ti 
is spread. One stabs the shining ribbon with one’s fork. | 
parts reluctantly from its frozen bed, then yields itself 
crisp, delectable substance, penetrated through and throu, 
with the subtle flavour of the woodlands. To those who wad 
sand it is “‘ maple wax,” or “ sugar-on-snow.”’ And there | 
nothing like it in the world ! S. 
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A NEWLY MADE GARDEN AT SANDBOURNE, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYL! 


HERE are some who are deterred from undertaking the 
making oi a new garden by the idea that it will be many 
yvcears 


before there 
can be any 
enjoyable 
result But 
this is by no 
means the 
case, and it 
is hoped that 
these notes 
and_illustra- 
tions may 
show the 
faint - hearted 
that their 
fears on this 
account are 
groundless 
Not three 
vears ago this 
site was a 
bare, sloping 
field without 
any dis- 
tinctive 
feature what- 
evet It was 
de< ided to 
iorm a {gar- 
den in several 
Successive 
terraces, each 
level having 
a retaining 
wall for 
planting ot 





YELLOW LUPINES AND IRIS WITH 


GARDEN. 


the local red sandstone which could be quarried on the upper par 
of the ground. The terraces have been formed of different width 
according to the steepness of the ground and with the consider: 
tion of moving as little earth as possible. Where a twist occur 
in the shape of the hillside, suggesting that the lower terrac 
would hav 
to tak 
ditferen 
general lin 
from _ thos 
above, the 
difficulty was 
got over by 
iorming on 
nearly in the 
middle as 
sharp wedg« 
A wider spac« 
below gav-e 
room ror 
Rose garden 
differently 
shaped ; whil 
the natural 
conditions 
upper pol 
tions were pu 
to suitable 
wavs of 
adaptation, so 
that, instead 
of presenting 
diffic ul tic 
they actualh 
offered ad 


vantages by 
sug gestin 
wavs o 1 


treatment? 
that gave 


a pleasant 


FOLIAGE OF RUMEX ALPINUS, 


mere tt Rl 
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yariation 
rom the more 
straightly 


e es rhe 
} s illus- 
d were 

d less 
n two 

igo: the 

tion of 

design 

irange- 

ot 

its was 

irably 

d out by 

Wake- 

Newport 

el the 

¥ st cir- 
4 ances ol 
vn good 

e and 

ledge of 


s andthe 





whit Tree 
Lupines 
Irises with 
colouring 


inclined to 
pink, such as 
the fine 


pallida 
variety Queen 
of the May 

the tine 
pur p le 
Crane's - bills 
Geranium 
granditlor um 
and G. iberi 
cum; pink 
and white 
Pinks and 
Arenaria 
montana 
\bout two 
thirds of the 
way along the 
whole length 
of rSoit. there 


athetic is a distinct 
isiasm ol break in the 
xcellent colouring, the 
ner, Mr pinks and 
kham purples = giv 
some ing way to 
filling vellow and 
ied to be white Here 
d, they are bushes 
exactly NEPETA IN THE WALL, WHITE TREE LUPINES AND WHITE AND ot Golden 
kind of PURPLE IRIS BELOW. Privet with 
nt or white and vel 
ib the low Lupines 


required, and placed it rightly, with the best possible 
to the whole. 
rhe pictures are different views of one of the two opposite 
lers on one of the levels that has a width of something ove 
a oft. grass path has borders of 12ft. wide each side, 
ted mainly for June effect with a careful arrangement for 
colour. At one end the flowers are pink, purple and white ; 
are China Roses, pink and purple perennial Lupines and some 
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A JUNE BORDER 





and Irises and a good filling of the useful plant VPeltaria 
alliacea, about 18in. high, with masses of small white bloom 
on spreading, flattish heads, something of the character of white 
Alyssum. Here also are drifts of suitable foliage plants the 
rich green and large leaves of Rumex alpinus and the handsomely 
spotted Pulmonaria saccharata. The wall at the back is planted 
to suit the colouring and character of the border below with 
Pinks, Southernwood, Iberis, Nepeta, the dwarf shrubby Veronica 
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buxifolia and Scotch Briars. The middle of the back of the 
border and wall had been intended for Tamarisk, whose soft 
effect of grey foliage would have made a good ground for the 
flower colouring, but, knowing that it did not suit the garden, Mrs. 
Wakeman Newport cleverly substituted the useful grey-leaved 
shrub, Atriplex Halimus, planting it in the wall, where it is 
growing luxuriantly 


COLOUR SCHEMES IN THE GARDEN. 

For some years I have kept a record of those combinations 
of plants and colour schemes which have struck me as being 
successful and charming So when Country LIFE invited its 
readers to send ideas and suggestions on this subject, my notes 
seemed suddenly to acquire a possible value for other gardeners. 
All too soon autumn will be here, and garden lovers will think 
ot new climbers and new combinations of herbaceous plants 
Anyone who has a Wistaria ought to plant with it a Clematis 
montana rubra Rose Carmine Pillar and the ordinary white 
Clematis montana make another beautiful June show Nepeta 
Mussini, beloved of Miss Jekyll, looks exquisite against the purple 
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background of massed Salvia virgata nemorosa, which cony;< 
easily from seed. Another dainty plant easily raised from sceq 
is Gaura Lindheimeri; its pink and white blossoms shoy up 
the blues of Larkspurs or Campanula pyramidalis, and 
about the same height. Who can boast of a specimen Mag 
on his lawn should plant Muscari Heavenly Blue under it it 
wishes to provide a real thrill for beauty lovers in the spl 
In Scotland I have seen an excellent treatment of one of 1 
difficult banks sloping down to windows slightly below th« 

of the ground. This bank was covered with Cotoneaster |] 
zontalis and Periwinkle, the blue of the Periwinkle maki 
charming contrast to the leaves of the Cotoneaster. If the: 
a strip of ground to spare near a flagged path, a pretty effec: 
obtained by sowing Nasturtiums by the path and plant 
Lobelia cardinalis behind them. The handsome dark 

flowers and tinted stems and leaves of the Lobelia accentuat 
bright, light appearance of the Nasturtiums, and the cool 

of the Flags shows both plants up, and gives besides th« 

cool summer effect engendered by the hot scarlets of 

plants. M. H. H. 





TRAVELS WITH 


N seeing Mr. 
Armout’s sketches 
and his notes on 
loading a_ pack- 
horse, I could not 

avoid the rather flippant re- 
flection that if Robert Louis 
Stevenson had been as know 
ledgeable about horses and 
how to make them carry 
things most easily, the world 
would have been the poorer 
for not getting the delightful 
opening chapters of his 
lravels with a Donkey 
I wonder how many of those 
who have imitated the novelist 
by going off on tour with a 
packhorse agree with me. 
Before starting, do they all, 
as if they were officers organ- 
ising transport or head keepers 
telling their underlings how 
to pack deer or other game 
on a pony, think out and 
study the subject ? My hum 
ble opinion is that it would 
be superfluous to try and 
teach baggage men their busi 
ness, and that if you are out 
for pleasure, half the fun lies 
in learning. Consider “* R. L 
S.”’ and his celebrated Travels 
Sight-seeing, or what Carlyle 
called landscape hunting, if 
not an abominable vice, is at 
least a most boring occupa 
tion, and even the skill of a 
Stevenson cannot make any 
thing else of it rherefore is 
his beginning better than his 
ending He did not know 
this himself, and writes in 
his preface to “ My Dear 
Sidney Colvin’”’ that “ after ~ / 
an uncouth beginning I had 
the best of luck in the end.” ‘ 
But he was altogether wrong ; 
his best luck was to have 
begun the tour in absolute 
ignorance of the essentials of 
smooth transport. In choosing 
an ass for the purpose he was 
probably influenced by a well known passage in Sterne, to 
whom among others he had played the very “ sedulous ape,”’ 
for the ‘“ Sentimental Journey” is the model on which the 
“ Travels with a Donkey ” was constructed. <A rash thing to 
have done! For alltime it brings Stevenson’s book into com- 
parison with Sterne’s, that is, the pleasing and frankly imita- 
tive work of a clever beginner is weighed in the balance against 
one of the masterpieces of the world. But Stevenson was 
imitating nobody when narrating his initial difficulties. 
Most of those who have made travels with a packhorse 


PACK SADDLES IN 


A 


PACKHORSE. 





MOROCCO, 


during recent years admit that the idea was suggested t 
them by reading “ Travels with a Donkey.” Thousand 
of people have boarded at monasteries, described a nook 1 
the Cevennes or “ a gash in the Apennines,”’ but the strugg! 
to load a she-ass properly and make her go was original 
It transforms the intellectual recluse into the man of actior 
He is obviously not practical, either about asses or packing 
but therein lies the charm. He is ignorant, but it is with a 
endearing ignorance. I thought of him the other day whe 
there was staying with me a man renowned in astronomic 
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research, whose life hitherto had been evenly divided between 
iis books and his instruments and the abstruse calculations 
vhich have made him famous. One morning he pointed to 
a dandelion in flower, with the remark, ‘“ What a lovely 
bloom! I suppose it is some new variety of aster? ’’ The 
remark was, of course, received with a laugh, in which he 
joined heartily. Nobody is quite so detestable as he who 
pretends to a kind of encyclopedic knowledge, and is equally 
ready with advice about the management of an aeroplane 
and the selection of a bootlace. In the hands of Stevenson 
all things turn to copy, and it is of the best quality when he 
knows least. And he did possess a shrewd commonsense of 
his own. He was not an open-air crank determined to 
sleep out at all hazards, only in the district to which 
he was going it was possible that he might be com- 
pelled to do so. The inns in the Cevennes are neither 
numerous nor good. So it was prudent to take the equip- 
ment for sleeping out. When reduced to the simplest, they 
form too heavy a bundle to carry in a haversack. 5o it 
came into his head to buy a donkey—a most unsuitable 
creature for 
the purpose 
unless the 
choice is 
made by one 
who knows. 
A really good 
ass is in some 
respects bet- 
ter than a 
pony. Father 
Adam, from 
whom he 
obtained 
Modestine, 
“had a name 
in the village 
lor brutally 
mistreating 
the ass,”’ and 
that hint is 
nough to let 
us under- 
tand what 
he creature 
vas like and 
ow unsuit- 
ble for the 
urpose. He 
d not want 
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THE LOAD. 
to take a tent, but devised a sleeping bag, and there is no 
room for argument about its superiority or convenience. 
That was in the middle to-day it is the 
easiest thing in the world to buy a sleeping bag, and _ the 
amateur tramp does so as a matter of course. The rest of 
his outfit was equally well conceived It was his lack 
of practical knowledge that made him fail to get along com 
fortably. His struggles with Modestine and lis pack will 
always please. They enable the reader to see the exceed 
ingly lean, tall, delicate-looking young student as he might 
then appear, following the ass along the mountain road at a 
snail’s pace, which he could not increase by the most assiduous 
beating. He called it beating, but evidently the chastisement 
was light compared with that Father Adam used to administer. 
Knowledge came to him both of the rustics and from them. 
There was the tall old peasant who taught him to say “ Proot”’ 
(which appears to be the French for “ Gee-up”’) and cut a 
switch ‘‘ which he declared she would feel more tenderly than 
my cane.” Different were the villagers of Ussel, ‘“ where 
saddle and all, the whole hypothec turned round and grovelled 
in the 
below 


seventies ; 


dust 
the 
donkey’s 
belly.” He 
had a fearful 
business to 
right it, and 
then it 
toppled over 
on the other 


side, “‘and 
vet nota 
hand was 


lifted to as- 
sist me.” In 
the end he 
had to carry 
the pack 
himself while 
the ass 
‘*‘tried as 
Was indeed 
her invari 
able habit to 
enter every 
$6 oa house and 
: every court- 
vara in 
the whole 
length.” P 
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HEN Thomas Tropenell, was laid to rest within 
the chapel of the Blessed Mary at Corsham, 
he was found to have devised the whole of 
his carefully accumulated property to his son 
Christopher, except ‘“‘one white bed”’ to his 

daughter Mary Of Christopher nothing is related; but 
as, judging from the complete quoins of the corner of 
the house on to which the west wing joins, the latter must 
be an addition although in the same style, it is possible 
that the son added somewhat to what the father had designed 
and built Jeyond that no change appears to have been 
made until after the male line of Thomas Tropenell had 
ended His grandson, as a note added in 1695 to the 


‘Cartulary”’ tells us, “had issue one sonne and two 
daughters The sonne being att man’s estate dyed by an 
unfortunate accident; as hunting, putting one end of a 


paire of dogg couples over his head, running after his sport, 
and ik aping over a hedge the end of the dogg-couple, which 
hung att his back, tooke hold of a boughe, kept him from 
touching the ground, untell hee was strangld.’’ So on his 
father’s death in 1548 Chalfield and other property went to 
the elder daughter, Anne, wife to John Eyre of Wedhampton. 
The initials “ I. E.”’ and “ A. E.” on the soffit of the plaster- 
covered beams in the dining-room, and also on one of the 
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stiles of the chimney-piece, show that this Elizabethan wor 
was put in by John Eyre, who was also responsible for 
stone mantel-piece in the Great Chamber. 

John Eyre was succeeded by his son, Sir William, wh« 
dving in 1629, divided the estates between his sons. The 
younger got Neston, and it remained in the family. But 
the elder, Sir John, had no children, and either sold or othe: 
wise alienated Great Chalfield soon after he succeeded to it 
Certain it is that Sir Richard Gurney, the Lord Mayor ot 
London whose strong Royalist proclivities led Parliament t: 
commit him to the Tower in 1642, possessed Great Chalfield 
during the Civil War, and that, while he languished in th: 
Tower, it was taken and held by Parliamentary troops. Next 
we find it owned by Sir William Hanham, the marriage o! 
whose son, Sir John, with the Evre heiress gave him Nestor 
Soon after his father’s death in 1671, he sold Great Chalfield 
to his rich cousin, John Hall, who, likewise through 
the female line, was a descendant of Thomas Tropenell 
The Halls were among the wealthiest townsmen of neighbour 
ing Bradford-on-Avon, where John Hall built and endowed 
the almshouses near the bridge. He had no children, but 


was connected with the Bayntons ot Little Chalfield, and he 
made Rachael Baynton his heiress. At the time of his 
death in 1711 she was about to marry Lord Kingston, son of 
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he first Duke of Kingston. Thus the well known Hall 
unsion at Bradford-on-Avon became known as Kingston 
House, and the Great Chalfield estate became part of the 
ossessions of Rachael Baynton’s son, the second Duke of 
Kingston, who sold it before his death in 1770. In the previous 
ear he had gone through the form of marriage with the 
ttorious and already wedded Flizabteth Chudleigh, whose 
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and constantly in action 
up to the days of Waterloo. His ship it was that refused 
to join the mutiny at the Nore in 1797, and by making 
her escape under the brisk fire of the revolted men-of-wat 


entered the Navy in 1778 was 


so weakened the mutiny that Neale and his sailors were 
afterwards thanked at a meeting of merchants in the Royal 
Exchange. He lived on till 1840, and it was two or three 
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Copyright HALL FIREPLACE 
bigamy trial before the House of Peers in 1776 was a sociai 
function of the first magnitude. 

. The purchaser of Great Chalfield in 1770 was Robert 

Neale of Shaw House, near Melksham, whose ancestor had 
ome out of Gloucestershire and settled in Wiltshire as a 

clothier. The marriage of his granddaughter to Sir Harry 

Burrard in 1795 brought the Estate to that distinguished 

ailor who took the name of his wife’s family, and it is as 

\dmiral Sir Harry Neale that he was best known. He 
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vears before his death that Thomas Walker visited Chalfield 
and made the admirable plans and measured 
drawings which he published in ‘* Examples of Gothic Archi 
tecture,”’ Vol. III. He was able in the first edition to say 
that: ‘‘ The present Harry Burrard Neale 
anxious to preserve this truly venerable fabric, has intrusted 
the author with the repairs.” As the extensive 
offices, forming a complete court to the south of the hall, of 
Mr. Brakspear discovered the foundation 
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necessa;4ry 


which has 
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NORTH FRONT 


indicated in his plan now published—are wholly wanting 
in Walker's map of the whole site reproduced last week, it 
is clear that they had disappeared before his time. He 
merely indicates where they joined on to the building which 
contained the Great Chamber Phat room, though somewhat 
decayed, was complete, and he mentions the “‘ very elaborate 
fireplace '’ which, as already mentioned, was inserted by John 
Evre That only odd portions were found lying about on 
a rockery ”’ 
Brakspear undertook the task of renovation, is 
of the ruthless hand that was laid on Great 
very moment when Walker was hoping 
to preserve it. His set of drawings is dated 1837 
rhree vears later, just after Sir Harry’s death, a 
eclition of the ‘‘ Gothic Examples ’’ appeared, with the follow- 
ing gloomy announcement in the preface : ‘‘ In the ‘ Historical 


one of those garden stone heaps which pass as “ 
when Mr 
striking evidence 
Chalfield at the 


second 
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Great Chalfield,’ I 
anxious to 
intrusted the author 


the Manor-House of 
‘the’ then 
venerable fabric, has 
with the necessary repairs.’ Such was then the case 
but from prudential motives it was found expedient 
(after the roof and two exterior walls of the guest chambe) 
had been taken down, in consequence of their threatenin 
danger to the inmates) to abandon those repairs—so far a 
regarded the restoration of the original design, and the lat 
Sir Harry Burrard Neale, anxious to consult the comforts 
of a worthy tenant, consented to cut the noble Banqueting 
Hall into two heights, in order to supply bedrooms above 
and kitchen &c., below!!! Thus, the interior symmetry 
ot the Hall the Screen removed, and 


Account of 
tioned that 
this truly 


men 


4 possessor, preserv 


is totally destroved 
the North Frontage disfigured by the insertion of modern 
windows under the original ones of the Hall: and the armed 
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knight, which terminated the gable of the Guest Chamber, 
is enshrined inside the semicircular Oriel Window ! ! 

Except that this knight—which, by the way, had 
been taken down from the hall gable—was afterwards 
moved to the ground, the above description answers 
perfectly for the Chalfield many of us knew and deplored and 
which is now represented on the same page as another illustra- 
tion giving its present appearance. The one picture shows the 
gable end of the Great Chamber building, with its admirable 
oriel still standing, but the rest ot the walls and the whole of 
the roof absent. The upper part of one of the original hall 
windows appears above the “worthy tenant’s”’ kitchen 
intrusion, close to 
which the knight is 
seen sitting on a pile 
of stones. The in- 
teresting crenellated 
chimney-shaft drawn 
by Mr. Walker has 
disappeared. Great 
blocks of ivy with 
harsh cut edges 
obliterate various 
features and much 
delightful wall sur- 
face, into which they 
are working with their 
usual destructive 
results. The other 
picture tells how well 
the damage done has 
been rectified. All, 
on this front, is once 
more as Thomas 
Tropenell left it and 
as Walker found it 
and taithfully _ re- 
corded it in his 
measured drawings, 
which have proved 
of invaluable assist- 
ance in the renova- 
tion. That happy 
consummation 
occurred as follows : 
Mr. Fuller of Neston 
Park bought Great 
Chalfield in 1878 
and so _ re-united 
these two Tropenell 
estates which 
Sir William Eyre 
had left separately to 
his two sons when he 
died in 1629. For 
thirty more years it 
remained as a farm, 
but then Mr. Fuller 
leased it and after- 
wards sold it tohisson, 
Mr. Robert Fuller. 
Though intending to 
occupy it, he was in no 
hurry to do so, and 
thus the work could be 
undertaken with the 
care and deliberation 
essential to success in 
so delicate and diffi- 
cult an undertaking. 
Not more than was 
absolutely necessary 
was done to the ex- 
terior, but even that, 
except on the north side, was very considerable. To the 
south the hall itself needed little attention, but on 
either side it was a matter of positive rebuilding. This was 
done to the extent of what remained roofed in Walker's day, 
while, as the illustration shows, a very pleasant formal garden 
on varying levels has been laid out on the slightly sloping 
ground which had been occupied by Thomas Tropenell’s 
outbuildings, of which the newly revealed foundations have 
been left outlined in the garden lay-out. The west side of 
Tropenell’s courtyard was still standing. Towards the west 
the wall is original, and the upstairs room has, next to the 
fireplace, a charming little bayed-out window of the time of 
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Elizabeth, evidently a little amenity added by John Eyre. 
To the east this building had been largely modernised before 
Walker made his survey, but enough of the old timber was 
found to exactly reproduce the oak arcading and the oak 
framing above it. One of the old windows, too, was found 
in another position, and was not only replaced but served 
as a model for those which were lost. East of the hall the 
rebuilding consisted of a careful re-edification of the Great 
Chamber and its undercroft. It was uncertain whether the 
original staircase to this end of the house lay east or south 
of the Great Chamber, foundations occurring at both places. 
No doubt it was of newel form, too small to be held adequate 
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to-day. The rebuilding, therefore, was made to include 
a sufficient space south of the Great Chamber to accommodate 
an easy ascent to it and to the little room over the southern 
oriel of the hall. This was somewhat ruinous, but that to 
the north remained intact. In size and character it corre- 
sponds to the porch and, like it, has a stone vault of 
which the ribs spring from a central boss displaying the 
Tropenell arms. Of the porch there is an admirable 
illustration, showing various foliated bosses at the intersec- 
tions of the groining. The oak door is original, and as good of 
its date as that at Penshurst is of the fourteenth century. The 
great doors to gate houses were always fitted with wickets, 
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but house doors were only 
occasionally of size and 
character to be thus contrived 
and so the Penshurst and 
Chalfield examples are valu 
able survivals. At Chalfield 
the wicket starts about r5in. 
from the ground and is 2rin 
wide, the whole door being 
about 84ft. high and 5lit 
wide. It opens behind the 
screens and is faced by the 
door which opened into the 
inner court. To the nght 
where we should expect the 
triple doors to the offices 
there is only one original 
doorway, for it is a modern 
one that now opens into what 
Thomas Tropenell —whose 
house - planning views were 
advanced for his age—may 
have meant as a dining par 
lour, and which John Eyre 
as we have seen, certainly 
refitted as such. Behind his 
panelling was found a rem- 
nant of Tropenell’s wall 
painting in red and _ black 
tempera, perhaps a_ portrait 
of himself, but so little flatter- 
ing that it has been held to 
be a symbolical presentiment 
of avarice or gluttony. From 
this room a squint overlooks 
the porch. It is filled with 
a little original oak shutter, 
5hin. wide, the opening itselt 
being under 3in. wide. The 
further doorway of the passage 
very likely alone led, as it 
does now, to the offices, but 
its excellent old oak door 
with original wrought iron 
furniture, opens also on to a 
stone stairway 4ft. wide and 
not of newel form. It merely 
curves up into its own little 
windowed recess and _ then 
continues in a straight flight 
joining what is now a set of 
oak treads, as seen in the 
illustration. The west ex- 
crescence to which it leads 
has on both its north and 
south walls piscinas or drain 
basins of which the outlets 
pass through the walls and 
end in fat projecting shoots. 
The convenience of readily 
getting rid of all upstairs 
slops was well understood in 
medieval times, and quite a 
set of thirteenth century 
examples is still to be seen 
at the modest castle of Aydon 
in Northumberland. 

Walker fortunately pub- 
lished a very carefully mea- 
sured drawing of the hail 
screen before its disappear- 
ance, and it has therefore been 
possible to exactly reproduce 
it. It is a good piece of work, 
but perhaps a little more 
attention might have been 
given to catching the tone 
and texture of old work. The 
effect is just a bit smooth 
and mechanical and misses 
the play of light and shade 
which arises from the slight 
unevenness and roughness of 
medizval tool marks, helped 
no doubt by the wear and 
tear of time. Mr. Brakspear 
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is very properly opposed to faking, to a set endeavour at 
creating an appearance deceptively old. But that can very 
well be avoided, and yet sufficient assimilation to old tones 
and textures given to prevent the eve being worried by too 
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assertive a contrast between the original and the replace 
ment. This may be a difficult path to tread, and once entered 
upon the facilis descensus Averno comes upon the rash 
and unwary. But one so well equipped with knowledge 
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and judgment as Mr. Brak- 
spear may safely enter upon 
it. It must, however, be 
confessed that his let-alone 
system 1s preferable to the 
somewhat over laboured 
new- antiquity of the re- 
cently restored gate-arch 
over the moat. 

If the screen is new 
and looks it, the hall, for 
the rest, retains most of 
its original features. Of 
these the most interesting 
and exceptional are the 





stone masks, set in front 
of the squints, hollowed 
out at the back and with 


eye and mouth apertures 
It was usual to be able to 


see down into the hall 


ornament of the parapet 
that those in the loft could ™ 

| L | MODERN 
look down on to the con- | 
gregation without being 
perceived. But the Chal- 
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from a solar or upper 
chamber It was also MM oonicinac worn 
usual in fifteenth century KZA DO = FOUNDATIONS 
rood lofts to so contrive the | a Do RISsULT 
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“4 and nearly 4ft. wide, forms 
not only the head of the fire 
arch, but a section of the 
moulded jamb of the oriel 
archway by its side. The 
surface of this and all other 
dress stone in the hall is 
pitted with marks of the 
| hacking it underwent to 
form a key for the plaster 

of the 1840 kitchen. On 
| the left side of the fire arch 
may now be seen the re- 
cess into which was fitted 
one end of the stone benches 
which still ran along either 
side wall of the hall when 
Buckler made the coloured 
drawings of Chalfield which 
are now in Mr. Robert 
Fuller’s possession. Under 
a solar or great chamber was 
often a vaulted room or 
cellar. Such, of large size 
and with central pillar, is 
found at Penshurst. But at 
Chalfield only the northern 
end was so treated, and it 
was to counteract the 
thrust that the buttress 
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natrow window lighting the 
lower room. Mr. Fuller, 
however, surmises from 
traces of foundations that 











which he is now 
renovating. Chalfield is 
remarkable for the 
number of the squints, for there is not only one from 
the west upper chamber, but also one from each of the little 
rooms over the hall oriels. Another peculiar feature of this 
hall is the ceiling. The roof-line of the hall building, detached 
from the wing roofs and ending in gables made particularly 
noticeable by their great figure finials, is in accord with 
medieval tradition, but that this roof should not be open to 
the hall was one of Thomas Tropenell’s novelties. He ceiled 
his hall with a slightly cambered ceiling, such as flat lead-roofed 
churches and rooms often had in his day, and yet he put a 
high-pitched roof above it. That this was a deliberate 
part of the design is shown by the above having 
had window apertures in the gable ends and stairway 
access from the rooms over porch and north oriel. The latter 
was contrived, as the illustration of the north elevation 
shows, by making a little angular excrescence by the side of 
the chimney-shaft, corbelled out on moulded ashlar work, 
and having a window. The other little stairway was obtained 
by pushing out the wall as many inches as the neighbouring 
hall window permitted, and then using the wall thickness. 
The space above would provide ample sleeping space for 
retainers and its two staircases permitted access to either 
end of the house without traversing the hall. The hall 
ceiling itself was divided into half a dozen large panels by great, 
boldly moulded beams, and wall plates having bosses at the 
intersections. These had arms, and that of the Ludlows 
to which family Tropenell’s second wife belonged—survived 
until the hall was cut up into rooms in 1840. Originally 
each large panel was divided into four by cross ribs having 
plaster bosses at the ends and intersection. They, however, 
were already gone in Walker’s day, who tells us that thev 
“were taken down a few years ago, as they threatened 
danger to the inmates, and were presented to the present 
Venerable Bishop of Bath and Wells, of whose valuable 
collection in the Crypt at the Palace of Wells they now 
form part.”’ They all had different devices, among them 
Tropenell’s favourite badge and motto. This was 
painted all along the large hollow moulding of the ceiling 
beams and can yet be discerned. The badge was a yoke 
and was not only used alone decoratively, but as representing 
the first word of the motto: ‘“ Lej oug tyra belement.”’ 
What application the phrase, “‘ the yoke drew well,” had in 
reference to Tropenell is not evident. 

The hall fire arch las a oft. opening, and the long, narrow 
spandrels are carved with foliage. A single stone, r2ft. long 
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the vaulting did once extend 
southward, supported by 
central pillars, and is older 
than the date of Tropenell’s rebuilding who will also have found 
the buttress standing and therefore welded it into the base of his 
oriel. Walker’s section shows the vaulting, and that, together 
with the corbel and ribbing which survived in the still standing 
north wall, has permitted the room to be accurately rebuilt, as 
the illustration shows. Mr.Walker’s drawings were also of much 
assistance in re-creating the Great Chamber. Thus, although 
the roof is entirely new, it could be reproduced on the old 
lines, with the wind braces reversed ; that is, not starting 
from each side of the principals, bat back to back in the centre 
of the intervening spaces—an arrangement quite unusual, 
and used nowhere else in the house, where the roof over the 
hall, that of the west upper chamber and that of the gate- 
house wing follow the norma! method of construction. 

That the Great Chamber oriel suffered so little from stand- 
ing for nearly sixty years as an exposed ruin is, indeed, a 
matter for which we may be thankful. The rusting of the 
original iron bars of the window lights had burst the stone 
mullioning in various places, and led to some renewal of it, 
but the delicate cresting was intact. The interior vaulting 
had lost nothing, except the end rosettes of two out of its three 
pendants. But the whole was fractured and shaky; so a 
strong copper plate was introduced above it and the stone- 
work caught up by bolts from it. If the oriel of the north- 
west chamber is less sumptuous than the other, it has the 
merit of retaining two or three of its original painted glass 
panes. ‘“‘ Love God” and “ Dread Shame” are painted 
on ribbons, and the interspaces are filled with little birds. 
The illustrations show that Mr. and Mrs. Fuller have fully 
realised how so typical an old house should be furnished. 
The character, the amount, the placing of the furniture are 
right. Certainly it is not of the date of Thomas Tropenell, 
for such is unobtainable, and if it were, would hardly suffice 
for the needs of to-day. But while comfort is not torgotten 
there is no crowding of unnecessary stuff, but sufficient good 
pieces belonging to times when much of the manners of 
Tropenell’s age survived. 

The last portion of the charming group of buildings 
that constitutes this complete mediawval home to undergo 
renovation has been the church under the supervision of Mr. 
C. H. Biddulph-Pinchard. The nave belongs to the days of 
the Percys, but much renewal was done by Thomas Tropenell. 
The whole of the west end, including the delightful little stone 
belfry, belongs to his time, and it has been suggested that he 
shortened the original nave, so as to prevent the church from 
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forward and marring the general 
house and its flanking buildings on 

forecourt side. As already stated, he built a chantry 
ipel, as if it had been his intention to alter his earlier 
in of using the chapel in Corsham Church as his family 
rial place. His Chalfield chapel he set on the south side of 
nave, connecting it with a wide archway, in which he placed 
tone screen. Both screen and chapel he made personal to 
nself. Onthe central boss of the oak roof (which closely re- 
iwles that in the hall) is a shield of arms of Tropene!l impal- 
Ludlow. On the cornice of the screen the large central smeld 
if Tropenell alone. The other four show, by the impalements, 
most important marriages of the family, from that of 
lter Tropenell with Katherine Percy towards the end of 
thirteenth century, down to that of Thomas Tropenell 
th his cousin, Margaret Ludlow, about* the year 1456. 
is stone screen was afterwards moved to the chancel arch, 
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and when, in 1765, the floor of the church was raised 2o0in., 
its proportions were spoilt by its being buried to that extent. 
Moreover, a considerable portion of it Was masked by the 
otherwise very agreeable “ three decker"? pulpit and reading 
desk, of which the details, simple as they are, point to the 
days ot the Evre ownership. The recent replacement of the 
screen in its proper position was therefore desirable from every 
point of view, archeological and esthetic. In its stead a 
new oak screen, in the manner of those which were being 
so largely introduced in Thomas Tropenell’s time, has been 
set across the chancel arch. There has been restoration 
work on the right lines, and Mr. and Mrs. Fuller are to be 
congratulated on their conduct of this finishing touch to 
the long and arduous work of giving back to Great Chalfield 
in the highest possible degree consistent with the condition 
in which it lay, the appearance and the quality intended by 
its original builder. H. Avray TIPPING 
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YEARLINGS 
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the less, Sir John himself I might mention that ther 
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addition to retaining, as he hundred head of livestock 
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Musket (3) out of Ardmore (dam of Riverina, Arda, 
etc.). It is hardly likely that in the present time of 
stress and anxiety such prices will be forthcoming at 
Doncaster next month; but that, under happier circum- 
stances, very big prices indeed would be paid for some of 
this season’s Worksop Manor yearlings I have no manner of 
doubt. Fourteen colts there are and ten fillies. Taking the 
colts first, the one by Desmond out of Easter Lily will speak 
for himself, so that beyond noting that he is full of quality, 
is well balanced and shows more length and scope than the 


BROWN FILLY BY BAYARDO—SLIM LADY. 


majority of the Desmonds, there is no need to say more. 
The colt by Marcovil out of Lisma, by Persimmon out of 
Luscious, has a disfiguring splint on his off foreleg, but it 
is well clear of the tendons, can easily be got rid of and will 
not, I think, ever be a cause of lameness. In other respects 
this is a nice colt, light in his action and possessed of a rare 
good “‘top.”” Very like a racehorse is the bay colt by 
Willonyx out of Fayre, by Ayrshire, a good mover, and 
showing marked resemblance to his sire. Another that 
should surely race is the smart, active bay colt by William ITI. 
out of The Lyre, by Laveno. The black colt by St. Frusquip 
out of Belle Poule is a 
very promising youngster, 
possessed of a very sound 
constitution, as hard as 
nails and very free in his 
action. Polymelus has been 
so successful a sire this year 
that buyers will, no doubt, 
be ready to go and look at 
the Worksop-bred colt by 
Polymelus out of Aqua 
Viva, by Martagon out of 
Sweet Water, by Hampton 
out of Muscatel, by Musket 
out of Bonny Bell, by 
Voltigeur out of Queen 
Mary (a very taking pedi- 
gree this). An _ excellent 
picture of this colt accom- 
panies these notes, so good, 
indeed, that I can only add 
that he moves with truth 
and freedom. A good many 
people will like the chestnut 
colt by John o’ Gaunt out 
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Roi Hérodes come into the ring. The first of these is a big, 
strong grey colt splashed with white, his dam High Tide, by 
Lord Bobs out of Waterline; and it may be worth noting 
that through her, vid Lord Bobs, comes the Bend Or blood, 
which is considered to be so desirable in mares selected for 
mating with Roi Hérode. The second of these two Roi 
Hérode colts is a good coloured chestnut out of Penance 
(dam of winners), by Brayhead out of Dolores. Now for 
the fillies Here is one which, were it possible, would be 
mine when she left the sale ring—mine, because she certainly 





CHESNUT FILLY BY WILLONYX—LADY SEVINGTON, 


has all the appearance of a racehorse and because of what 
her subsequent value as a brood mare should be. She is a 
well-grown youngster, got by Spearmint out of Ginone, by 
St. Serf out of Guisel, by Cyllene, and the truth of her action 
was visible when she set herself going across some “ ridge 
and furrow”’ in the paddock. It is rash to prophesy, but 
if make and shape and breeding count, this is a good 
yearling. Not quite so striking in appearance perhaps, 
but a good one, none the less, is the brown filly by 
Bayardo out of Slim Lady. Such a mover! — The 
more one looks at her the more she commends 
herself; no lumber 
anywhere, and strength 
where strength is wanted. 
The gaudily marked chest- 
nut filly—large white blaze, 
four white legs and a 
large, irregular _ white 
splash on that portion 
of her anatomy which our 
tailor, if discreet, alludes 
to as the “lower chest ” 

by Willonyx bears no 
resemblance to her sire, 
but she does resemble 
Gallinule, sire of Lady 
Sevington, her dam. She 
is a lengthy, roomy filly, 
and whatever she may 
do as a_ racehorse, can 
hardly fail to be valuable 
as a brood mare; nor 
should it be forgotten 
that Lady Sevington 
herself is dam of William 
IV. and other winners. 


of Guisel, for, besides being W. A. Rouch. BAY FILLY BY SPEARMINT—(CENONE, Copyright Other fillies which seemed 


a good-looking youngster, 

he has remarkably good feet and legs, with very short 
cannon bones. Another John o’ Gaunt colt is a hard consti- 
tutioned one out of Golden Hope; he will, I think, want 
time to make himself, and so will a great slashing chest- 
nut colt, brother to Dick Deadeye, by Marcovil out of 
Permin, by Persimmon out of Medora, by Bend Or out of 
Agneta, by Macaroni. This is a big, powerful young 
horse, but moves as lightly as a pony. Reminiscences 
of the tremendous speed exhibited time and again by 
The Tetrarch will be with us when the two Worksop 





to me to be of good 
promise were a brown filly by Robert le Diable out 
of Simonetta, and a_ bay filly (sister to Arda) by 
St. Frusquin out of Ardmore. Taking them all round, 
the Worksop yearlings are a level lot, well grown, well 
bred and in clean, hard condition. For whatever my 
own opinion is worth, the pick of the colts are those 
by Desmond out of Easter Lily, by Willonyx out of 
Fayre, by William III. out of The Lyre, by Polymelus 
out of Aqua Viva, and by St. Frusquin out of Belle 
Poule. Of the fillies I should decidedly choose the one 
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by Spearmint out of CEnone and that by Bayardo out of 
Slim Lady. The foals promise well, though it is early days 
to talk about them; but to my mind, out and away the 
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best of them is the colt by Bayardo out of Slim Lady, nor 
does it follow that the others are not good, for this one is 
very good indeed. 





CAPTURE OF PROPERTY AT SEA. 


By A _ BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


N old days, at the outbreak of war the subjects of the 
belligerents were directed to go forth and seize any 
property of the enemy on which they could lay hands, 
‘courir sus aux ennemis,” as it was said. Whether 
on land or sea, the goods of the enemy’s subjects 

might be seized, and adventurous citizens fitted out private 
vessels for the purpose of preying upon the commerce of 
the foe and enriching themselves. But to-day a belligerent 
is much more restricted in his attacks upon the private pro- 
perty of his adversary. On land the theory and general 
principle is that he cannot seize it at all, though he may 
compensate himself by levying requisitions and contributions 
upon the inhabitants of occupied territory, for wnich he 
must give a receipt. The German demands at Liége and 
Brussels show that the theoretical respect for private property 
may be tempered by a considerable practical inroad upon 
it. But on the sea the belligerent has still in principle 
something of his old full right of capture. He may seize 
enemy private vessels and any enemy cargo which he 
finds upon them, and further, he may seize any private 
property consigned to the enemy, whether an enemy 
or neutral vessel which is contraband in character. All 
such property is said to be prize, t.e., what is taken (pris), 
and it becomes to-day the property of the Crown in its right 
of admiralty. It can no longer be taken, as used to be the 
rule, by private adventurers ; only the commissioned men- 
of-war of the State have the right to seize ships at sea; for 
the Declaration of Paris, made after the Crimean War in 
1856, laid down that privateering is henceforth abolished. 
It further laid down that neutral goods found on enemy 
vessels unless they are contraband of war cannot be captured, 
and that the neutral flag covers enemy goods, save contraband 
of war. “ Free ships, free goods,” is the rule which England 
and all civilised powers now adopt. But the value of the 
right of capture has been illustrated already. In less than 
a fortnight the English Fleet has practically swept German 
commerce off the and numbers of German vessels 
have been either seized as prizes in English ports 
or brought into the ports of these isles and of all parts of the 
Empire by the ubiquitous cruisers of our Navy. Capture, 
however, is not sufficient; the enemy vessels and cargo 
have to be brought before a Prize Court, a judicial tribunal 
which determines whether they are good prize. If it so holds, 
the vessel or cargo may be confiscated ; if the hostile character 
is not made out, the vessel or cargo is released. The judges 
who usually try cases of divorce and admiralty are to become 
the Prize Court judges ; and every issue of the London Gazette 
contains numerous announcements of German vessels seized 
against which a writ has already been issued in the Court. 
In some cases, however, the enemy vessel which has been 
captured will not be confiscated, but only detained during 
the war or requisitioned by the British Forces. By one 
of the treaties which was made between the representatives 
of the nations at the last Hague Conference in 1907—Peace 
Conferences they are called, but they are largely concerned 
with drawing up the laws of war—it was agreed that vessels 
of the enemy which were taken in the ports of the belligerent 
at the outbreak of hostilities, or which came into the ports 
of their own accord in ignorance of the outbreak, should 
not be confiscated, but treated less severely. It was recom- 
mended that they should be given days of grace in which 
to depart ; but as Germany did not assure us in time that 
she would let the English vessels taken in her ports go on 
their way, we shall not let her vessels go, but detain them, 
and, if necessary, use them. The Austrian merchantmen 
have obtained the fuller indulgence, because the Austrian 
Government gave ours the necessary assurances as regards 
English vessels in their ports, and they have a week in which 
to depart free. But German or Austrian vessels taken on 
the high seas after the outbreak of war, though in ignorance 
of the hostilities, will presumably be confiscated. The 
Hague treaty did indeed recommend that they, too, should 
only be detained during the war or allowed to go free ; but 
Germany, spiting herself as it turns out, refused to accept 
this article, and so she loses the benefit of it in this war, and 
will see the mercantile marine which she has built up 
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with so much labour and at such expense wrested from 
her grasp and a considerable part of it transferred to the 
English flag. 

To turn now to the other side of the belligerent right 
of capture of private property of the enemy. He may seize, 
as we have noted, goods consigned to the enemy, whether 
they are on the enemy or on neutral vessels, which are 
contraband in character. Further, he may declare a blockade 
of the whole or part of the enemy’s coast if he has a sufficient 
fleet, and interdict intercourse by any neutral vessels with 
the blockaded territory under the penalty of confiscating 
ship and cargo in case of any violation after the blockade 
has been declared. The belligerent’s rights of this kind, 
which are exercised mainly over neutral vessels, are regulated 
by the Declaration of London, which the Allies have just 
determined that they will adopt with certain modifications 
in this war. The Declaration of London is a treaty made 
between the chief maritime nations in 1909 at a conference 
summoned by Sir Edward Grey ; but owing to an agitation 
which was raised against certain of its provisions, it has not 
been ratified. The proclamation, however, issued on Saturday 
last, declares that it is to apply in this war as if it had been 
ratified; but the modifications which have been agreed 
upon by the Allies are of great importance, and extend 
materially the powers of the belligerent to intercept such 
commerce as will assist the military strength of his enemy. 
The right to seize contraband is based on the principle that 
a belligerent may prevent a neutral merchant from sending 
supplies to the foe which increase his power of resistance 
The neutral State cannot prevent its subjects engaging in 
such trade, but the belligerent may penalise it and confiscate 
any property of the kind which he takes. Contraband is 
divided by the Declaration of London into two kinds, absolute 
and conditional. Absolute contraband consists of those 
goods which are useful only for war, such as arms, ammunition 
and military stores. According to the Declaration, it may 
be seized whenever it appears that it is destined for the 
enemy country, even though the vessel is bound for a 
neutral port. Thus, supposing an American ship were 
caught making for Rotterdam with a cargo of rifles, the 
vessel and cargo would be good prize if there were anything 
to show that the rifles were really going on to Germany. 
It is the real destination of the goods, not the nominal 
destination of the vessel, which determines the captor’s rights. 
Conditional contraband, on the other hand, consists of 
merchandise which may be useful whether for the military 
or naval forces or the civil population—such as foodstuffs, 
fuel and railway material. It depends on the circum- 


stances whether the cargo may be treated as contraband 
or must be released as innocent trade. For a neutral 
is entitled to deal in such articles with the enemy, pro- 


vided he is not assisting their forces. The indications 
which serve to determine whether such cargo is contra- 
band are the places or establishments to which it is consigned. 
If destined to a place of military or naval equipment, or to 
an agent of the Government, it will be contraband: if to a 
purely commercial port or to an ordinary private merchant, 
it will presumably be innocent. Thus, a cargo of grain 
consigned to Kiel will be contraband, and the German sea- 
board being so small, any cargo of the goods included in 
the class of conditional contraband destined for a German 
port will be suspect. The Declaration of London provided 
that in the case of conditional contraband, if the vessel bearing 
it were destined for a neutral port it could not be seized- 

excluding what is called the doctrine of ‘‘ continuous voyage ” 
for this kind of trade. But the modifications which the 
Allies have adopted alter this rule. If there is an indication 
that the cargo is really destined for the enemy’s forces, then, 
as in the case of absolute contraband, it may be seized, 
although the ship is bound for a neutral port. Suppose a 
Norwegian vessel bearing a cargo of cheese to Rotterdam, 
which is consigned to a German Government contractor or 
agent, and which would probably be sent on by rail or canal 
from the neutral Dutch port, by the new agreement it may 
be seized by an English cruiser and made a Government 
prize. By this change the power of the English fleet to 
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cripple the enemy’s power of resistance will be consider- 
ably raised, and that is half the aim of maritime warfare. 

' The other large right of the belligerent against neutral 
aid to his foe which is regulated by the Declaration of London 
is blockades, which is virtually maritime siege. England 
has not yet declared a blockade of the German or Austrian 
coast, though she has set up a fairly effective investment ; 
but when the Declaration is made, 7.¢e., when the Fleet is in a 
position to block ingress to and egress from the country by 
sea, any neutral vessel which seeks to break the line will be 
seizable and, together with its cargo, may be confiscated. The 
modification of the rules of the Declaration provides that a 
neutral vessel shall be deemed to have knowledge of the 
blockade, and therefore to be guilty if it has called at an 
enemy port or if it left a friendly or neutral port after the 
Declaration had been made. From that time forth it may 
be seized by any man-of-war which is keeping the line of 
blockade. As a rule, all neutral vessels which are so seized 
for contraband trade or blockade running must be brought 
into port to be tried before the Prize Court, which condemns 
them or their cargo, or in some cases both, to the Crown. 
But the Declaration of London allows the destruction of 
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the prize before trial in certain cases of extreme necessity. 
England, however, through her abundance of ports and naval 
stations, will seldom, if ever, need to resort to this exceptional 
right, and will be able to add to her Mercantile Marine the 
condemned vessels. 

Finally, it may be noted that the Declaration entitles 
a belligerent to refuse to recognise the transfer of a belligerent 
vessel to a neutral flag during the war. Such transfers 
are used to avoid the right of capture to which the enemy 
vessel is subject, and are therefore invalid. In view of the 
fact that several valuable German liners are bottled up in 
the American ports, this question is one of great importance, 
and it may be of interest to reproduce the matetial part 
ot the article ot the Declaration of London, which lays down 
the law on the subject: “ The transfer of an enemy vessel 
to a neutral flag, effected after the outbreak of hostilities, 
is void unless it is proved that such transfer was not made 
in order to evade the consequences to which an enemy vessel, 
as such, is exposed. There, however, is an absolute presump- 
tion that a transfer is void (1) if the transfer has been made 
during a voyage or in a blockaded port; (2) if a right to 
repurchase or recover the vessel is reserved to the vendor.” 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

R. F. W. WILE is one among a number of 
Americans who have won places for themselves 
in the ranks of English journalism. Until the 
war broke out he represented the Daily Mail 
at Berlin, and last year he published a_ book, 

of which a new edition is before us, called Men Around the 
Kaiser: The Makers of Modern Germany (Heinemann), 
which assumes a complexion of very great interest in the 
light of recent events. It is made up of thirty-one biographical 
and critical sketches of the most eminent living men who 
have been instrumental in making Germany what it is to-day. 
In republishing these essays Mr. Wile subjects his work toa 
severe test. The appraisement which he bestows on the 
makers of modern Germany is being checked by the events 
of the war. For example, the place of honour is given to 
Admiral von Tirpitz, who is described as the “ Creator of 
the Navy.” It is suggested that bis work at the Admiralty 
having been completed, the time has come when von Tirpitz 
should be given the Imperial Chancellorship, for he is one 
of those curious anomalies—a politician as well as a naval 
officer. Now, the personal appearance and the previous 
history of von Tirpitz go far to substantiate the very high 
estimate formed of him in this book, but according to the 
old adage the proof of the pudding lies in the eating of it. 
The German Navy has not until now had experience of serious 
warfare, and until the fleet does something more than allow 
itself to be bottled up in Kiel Harbour, judgment may well 
be reserved as to the ability of its Admiral. That he is a 
strong and a thorough man one would infer from his likeness ; 
brilliant seamanship demands more than that, namely, 
inspiration and genius. Whether, when the opportunity 
arises, he will show himself possessed of these remains to 
be seen. 

A study of the other great German characters as they are 
portrayed by the pen of a wonderfully clever and keen 
journalist of the most modern type does not convince us that 


Germany is so strong as she looks on paper. Since the Kaiser 


dropped his oldest and wisest pilot in the person of Prince 
Bismarck, the seaway of his Empire has been strewn with 
the wreckage of Chancellors who have failed. Germany 
during that period has had four Chancellors, and none of them 
has attained to the highest distinction, though all have been 
considerable men. They were Caprivi, Hohenlohe, Biilow 
and Bethmann Hollweg. During their tenure of office 
German statesmanship has not won any very high distinction. 
It is true that the Empire has gone on waxing in strength 
and wealth, but under such leaders as it has possessed there 
has been a failure of the Germans to secure the approbation 
of the rest of the world. It needed indeed but the outbreak 
of war to show how universally the nation is disliked, and at 
the moment of writing it stands with a single ally against 
European civilisation. This is the most eloquent comment 
that could possibly be made on William’s choice of Chancellors. 
In a sense, the next most interesting character is Baron von der 
Goltz. He is known to the outside world chiefly as the 
German officer who attempted to bring the Turkish Army 
up to modern standards by the application of German drill 
and military science. The result was disastrous to Turkey. 
To-day he holds the position of Inspector-General of the 





Second Army Inspection, and Mr. Wile thought last year 
that if the German and the Slav 

were to come to grips to-morrow, Germany’s main armies operating against 
Russia would in al! probability be commanded by Field-Marshal General 
Baron von der Goltz. 

On what ground his preferment is based is not very clear. 
From 1902 to 1907 he held the position of General of the 
First Army Corps at K6nigsberg, and it is hinted that he did 
something wonderful in the way of fortifying East Prussia. 
His work, therefore, is probably under very penetrating 
review at the present moment. If his drilling and teaching 
of the First Army Corps and his scheme of fortification are 
able to keep the Russian Army from entering Germany, all 
that is said of him will have been justified. If not, then, 
in a Classic phrase, the Emperor of Germany has “ backed 
the wrong horse.” 

Two members of the Kaiser’s family are treated as of 
great account in the Empire. The one is lis brother, Prince 
Henry of Prussia, a sailor prince who has been in supreme 
command of the German naval forces, and may be so again. 
He is undoubtedly a fine specimen of his race, hearty, frank 
and breezy, as a sailor should be, a thorough patriot and yet 
a man who makes friends for himself in every nation he visits. 
But here again the absence of any great occasion for exercising 
his skill as a naval commander leaves us in the dark as 
to whether he has within him the elements of real greatness, 
or is only one of many worthy and useful naval officers. 
The other is the Crown Prince William, who is a_ frank 


and popular soldier. To an outsider he looks amiable, 
but no genius. He has made himself universally liked 


by the youthful, reckless courage which has thrown him 
into many adventures. He was on one occasion cashiered 
for riding a perilous steeplechase at Karlshorst. He _ flew 
in a Zeppelin, and accompanied Orville Wright in an 
aeroplane when flying was still in its very early infancy. 
But we cannot on his past record take him very seriously 
as a factor in the shaping of great events. Among the 
others who have been moulding the destinies of Germany, 
the most notable are Professor Hans Delbriick, who has been 
foremost in preaching Imperialism to the intelligentia ; 
Prince Fiirstenberg, who has been the Emperor’s most 
intimate and confidential friend ; Prince von Biilow, perhaps 
the ablest of the Chancellors who have failed; and Krupp 
von Bohlen, the directing mind of the great gun factory at 
Essen. Properly enough, journalists, actors, divines, great 
merchants and others of miscellaneous callings are taken in 
as essentials of the company. Probably the idea in selecting 
them at first was simply to get a hold of those who would 
serve as good pegs on which to hang newspaper articles. 

It is the outbreak of war that has given to the book such 
importance as it possesses. Indirectly it tells many things of 
supreme interest. Here is a man dwelling in Berlin and 
obviously in touch with the movements and personalities of his 
time. From his conversation—and his writing is best described 
as conversation—we gather that the German people lived more 
in expectation of having to fight Russia than England. 
They appear to have foreseen a battle to the death between 
the Slav and the German races. For Great Britain, little 
is expressed in the reported conversation of these men except 
admiration of England. 
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SOLDIER SPORTSMEN. 


CAPTAIN THE HON, L. LOWTHER., MAJOR J. F. LAYCOCK, D.S.0., AND CAPTAIN LORD HENRY 
LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR 8S. H. CHILD, M.V.O. SEYMOUR. 
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MAJOR MARKHAM, LIEUTENANT THE HON. VISCOUNT LIEUT.-COLONEL LE MARCHANT, 
EBRINGTON. 


. —- . 
P H. Adams. Copyright. 


CAPT. DUDLEY (centre), GEN. CAPT. M. ALLFREY (right). MAJOR R. B. MUIR. MAJOR THE:HON,. H. 
BURN-MURDOCH, C.B. (right). FORESTER. 
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SOLDIER SPORTSMEN. 





COLONEL P. A. KENNA, V.C. MAJOR H. O. PEACOCK. MAJOR F. B. MILDMAY. CAPT. THE HON, W. R. 
WYNDHAM. 





H. Barrett. Copyright 
CAPTAIN J. F. HARRISON, LIEUTENANT G. H, CAPTAIN THE HON, HON, MJR.-GEN, LORD 
DRUMMOND. VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH. RANKSBOROUGH, 





CAPTAIN BANBURY. CAPTAIN GREAVES. CAPTAIN HAROLD BRASSEY. 
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OUR HORSE SUPPLY. 


HE Expeditionary Force has not only left our shores, but 
has already come into action and acquitted itself well. 
From the first day the troops march the wastage of horses 


begins rhe horses will, in proportion to the numbers employed, 


be less than in South Africa. Our Cavalry soldiers, thanks to 


the excellent systems of Cavalry training, are far better horse- 


masters than they were But, nevertheless, there will be a 


terrible wastage before the war has lasted three months It 
is not too soon to look forward. When we come to take the 
younger horses, the older ones and some that have not on this 
occasion passed the veterinary surgeon we shall naturally find 
the losses greater. Where are we to find fresh supplies / 
We have to look to the Colonies. Next to the 


Those of us who have 


Europe 
is closed to us. 
English the Australasians are the best. 
served in India know the value of the Waler as a troop horse 
They 


they are 


hey are hardy, handy and up to any reasonable weight. 


have both substance and quality. Unfortunately, 


a very long way off. The same objection applies to the Argen- 
tines, which have immensely improved in the last ten or twelve 
years. The Canadians, it has been said, are not a horsey people, 


and their tastes in horseflesh turn rather to the draught horse 
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have some fresh, hard, stout horses to take the places of those 


we have lost. In the long run this would be a more economical! 
plan than draining the country of young horses or trusting to 
old or unsound horses which would be likely to break down 


just as we want to use them. D 


HUNTING NOTES. 


WHY NOT GO BACK TO TRENCHER-FED PACKS OF 


HOUNDS ? 
UR ancestors got a great deal of sport out of them 
and I can testify to the grand hunting I hav 


had with the Yorkshire trencher-fed hounds in days 


gone by. In the early days of fox hunting 
most provincial packs were trencher-fed; that is 
These 


were collected on the morning of hunting days, or perhaps more 


cach sportsman kept one or more hounds at his home. 
often the night before, by an official known as the “‘ whipper-in,’ 
a name which still survives in our modern packs, although the 
duties 
to keep. 


are changed. A foxhound or two will not cost mucl 


The whipper-in could collect the pack with the assist- 


ance of a stout pony. There are charms about hunting with a 


trencher-fed pack. I can well remember what interest wi 





LATE 


MAJOR 
Who died as the result of an accident in France on August 17th. 


P. H. Adams THE 


use under saddle ; 


and the trotter than to horses for ; yet we 
recollect that it is just these horses which we are very badly 
told, that 


the Canadians have not a great many more horses than they 


supplied with in England. I have been however, 


require for their own needs; but, at all events, these are our 


principal sources of possible supply. Of these the most useful 


to us would be the Australasian horses They would blend 


afterwards better with our native stocks, and be more easily 
The best Australasian mares 
The 


difficulty, however, is in the long voyage, and this because not 


absorbed into our English breeds. 


would strengthen our studs after the war was over. 
only are the risks of a sea voyage considerable, but because 
imported horses require some time to become acclimatised and 
to get into condition after they are landed. Much of our trouble 
in South Africa arose from the fact that the horses imported 
thither never had a chance to recover or to regain their condition. 
Therefore, if we have to import horses it would be well to take 
time by the forelock and to bring them over here in advance 
of our requirements. Then, the horses should be planted out 
among trustworthy persons who would take care of them, and 
work feed them 


struck me that such horses might be used in the hunts or in 


gradually them and into condition. It has 


tradesmen’s businesses until the actual need for them arose, 


rather should 


longer, we 


In this way, in about six months or 
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took in the working of our own particular charges, and what 
warm discussions used to go on as to their respective merits 
round the fire in the evening. One learned a great deal 
about hunting and hounds, for the older men would tell us of 
the exploits of famous hounds of bygone days. From these 
our own favourites were often descended. There were certain 
points in the hunting of these packs which were full of interest. 
They were of necessity left much alone. Hounds freed from 
kennel discipline are more independent, not to say self-willed, 
than our carefully trained packs. But this was not all loss. 
Hounds working for and by themselves throw their tongues more 
freely, and they show more individual sagacity and resource 
than a kennelled pack. 


a hound more afraid of doing wrong than anxious to do right. 


Kennel discipline sometimes makes 


There was more tailing in a run than would be approved of by 
the modern kennel huntsman ; but the pack, in consequence, no 
doubt, of its fuller cry, kept together much better than might 
have been expected. One peculiarity of the trencher-fed hound 
is that it almost invariably refused to break up the foxes 
killed. -On the other hand, hounds would often tackle a fox 
single-handed. On one occasion a pack of trencher-fed hounds 
were running a hot scent. 
hound, which, realising that the fox could not be in front of him, 


They overran the line, all except one 


stopped short, looked round, then sprang on to the fox (which 
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had laid down) and killed him. The trencher-fed pack is 
economical, kills foxes and develops the intelligence of the 


hounds. 
HUNTING AND THE WAR. 
The following hunts are going to begin cub-hunting shortly : 
[The Duke of Beaufort’s, Lord Middleton’s, the Hertfordshire 
(Lord Cavan), the York and Ainsty (Lord Furness), the Bramham 
Moor (Mr. Lane-Fox), the North Warwickshire (Mr. Jackson), 
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the Pytchley (Sir Charles Lowther). It is rather notable that 
the Masters of these hunts are either actually on service or have 
near relatives going, and that all have contributed some excellent 
horses in that hard condition which counts for so much on a 
campaign. The Masters of fox-hunting, in recommending 
thorough cub-hunting and a sufficient number of days hunting 
to keep fox-hunting alive, but not as means of sport, have voiced 
the general sentiment of hunting people. > a 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MARTAGON LILY IN HAMPSHIRE. 


To tHe Epiror or *“ Country LiF! 


Sir,—Among the choicest and most attractive species of British plants 
must undoubtedly be reckoned the Martagon or Turk’s-cap lily. And it is as 
rare as it is handsome. Doubts have even been thrown upon its claim to be 
considered a native plant, but it is included in the last edition of the ‘‘ London 
Catalogue,” and it is so thoroughly established in one locality, at any rate, 
in Surrey that it would seem almost pedantic to exclude it. There are two 
species of the genus Lilium recognised in the British Flora—Lilium Martagon, 
the purp!e Turk’s-cap lily, and Lilium pyrennicum with yellow flowers. But 
the vellow species, with black dots on the petals, which occurs in several 
localities in Devon and Cornwall, is almost certainly a foreign plant, and must 
be regarded as a garden-estray in Great Britain. It is otherwise, however, 
with the purple Martagon. In addition to the Surrey locality, where, in a copse 
between Mickleham and Headley, it flourishes in some plenty, the plant for- 
merly grew near the village of Sampford, in Essex. In the middle of the last 
century it was abundant both in a wood and along the high hedge banks of 
a lane, where, in the opinion of several distinguished botanists, it was “ truly 
wild.” Unfortunately, the wood was grubbed up about fifty years ago and 
the hedgerow demolished, and the Martagon lily ceased to be an Essex plant. 
In Hampshire, too, the plant was formerly recorded, and has lately been 
rediscovered under conditions which point to native origin. 

The story of 


ts occurrence in Hampshire is one of unusual interest. 
As far back as the closing years of the eighteenth century it was found by 
one Captain Charles Robinson, R.N., growing in Durley Wood in some 
abundance. Writing many years afterwards from Greenwich Hospital, 
under date of July 26th, 1848, to the celebrated botanist, Dr. Bromfield, 
the Captain says: “‘ It is now many years since I discovered the Martagon 
in the large wood on the Durley estate, called Durley Wood, through which 
a small rivulet passed on its way to the great pond at Bishop’s Waltham, 
opposite, or nearly so to Caleot House.” ‘* Many specimens,” he adds, 
“have since been obtained by others from the same locality, whether there 
are any at present I cannot say, since it is now full fifty-four years since I 
first discovered it.’ 


’ 


On receiving this letter Dr. Bromfield at once made an 

excursion to Durley and searched the wood, but without success, as time did 

not permit of a close examination. Other botanists have since then 

visited the wood, but in spite of much diligent searching have failed to discover 

the Martagon lily, and it was generally believed that the species could no 
longer be included in the flora of Hampshire Now comes an interesting 
development. In the summer of 1912 the plant was rediscovered in another 
part of the county. It appears that a little girl attending the elementary 

school of Kilmeston, a small and isolated parish some eight miles over the 

downs from Winchester, presented her teacher one Monday morning with a 

bunch of strange wld flowers. The scent, however, of the blossoms proved 
so strong and overpowering that the teacher placed the nosegay in 

the school porch. In the course of the next few days the vicar of the 
parish, when visiting the schools, noticed the flowers and enquired about 

them. The little girl was called up, and explained that she had gathered 
them in a wood about a mile distant; she had picked, she said, all the 

blossoms that she could find, and no one could tell her the name of them. 
rhe story of the unknown plants came to my ears, and I at once wrote 
to the vicar asking him to send me a specimen. After some delay I received 
an answer to the effect that the flowers in the wood were quite over, but 
that he had secured me a withered specimen from the school porch, which 
he enclosed. To my amazement the flower was the purple Martagon lily. 
I again wrote to Kilmeston, enclosing an addressed post-card, and asking 
the little maid to let me know in the following summer when the lily was in 
blossom, and at the same time promising her half a crown if she would let 
the flowers alone In due time the post-card arrived, and without delay I 
eycled over from Winchester to Kilmeston. Having duly paid my promised 
fee I was conducted to the sacred locality. The wood was situated in a lonely 
and sequestered position about three-quarters of a mile from the last house 
in the village, and with no cottage or farm building within sight. At length 
we reached the spot, and there, growing in company with wood spurge and 
Solomon’s seal and red rattle and spotted orchis and other sylvan species, 
I saw, rising above the undergrowth, the tall stems of the Martagon, or 
Turk’s-cap, lily. The sight was one never to be forgotten by a botanist. 
In my wildest dreams I had never imagined that I should ever see the purple 
Martagon growing, apparently wild, in England. I had met with it in 
Switzerland on my way up to Zermatt some years before ; and here it was 
blooming in a Hampshire wood. There were two distinct clumps of the 
plant, and I counted in all about twenty-five spikes of blossom, besides a 
large number of immature specimens. Some bulbs, it further appeared, 
had been dug up by the local woodman and transferred to his cottage garden, 
and there were rumours of the plant growing in other woods in the district, 
but I could learn nothing definite as to the exact localities. Was the plant 
actually indigenous, or might its presence be attributed to the planting of 
some larch trees in the wood, as some authorities would suggest with regard 
to the occurrence of the handsome gladiolus in the New Forest ? The 
question is one that it is impossible to decide; but the fact of the Martagon 
lily having existed in Durley Wood some 120 vears ago would be evidence 





in favour of its being considered an indigenous species. In either case, there it 
is again this summer, flourishing in all its glory, one of the choicest and 
most elegant species to be seen in the British Isles —JoHn VAUGHAN, 


HAYMAKING IN THE SNOW 

lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—At the present moment, when Switzerland is practically isolated 
from the civilised world, the hay harvest, now but partially gathered in 








A SNOWY HAYZEL. 
the high Alps, is a matter of great importance Even in normal times a 
shortage of hay is acutely felt by the farmers, but a failure during the coming 
winter would probably result in a serious famine rhe above photograph, 
taken at Davos-Platz, presents a somewhat unusual scene rhe grass 
has been cut on the hill slopes and piled into cocks to dry, A heavy storm 


however, covered both valley and peak with snow, and but for the hay cocks 
the country would have presented a very wintry appearance.—A. E. Davy. 


DRAUGHT OXEN 


lo true Eprror or * Country Lirt 
Sir,—As a frequent reader of your paper, [ am led to write a letter of sugge 
tion, The shortage of horses for draught work is likely to increase rather 
than diminish. Would it be feasible to meet this shortage by the training 
of the slow, but powerful, oxen for farmwork ? The custom has hardly died 


out in Sussex and could easily be resumed.—PF. E. A. Livesay. 


A NEW COMER AT THE Z00 
To tue Eprror or ‘Country Lirt 
S1r,—Perhaps your readers may like to see the enclosed photograph of 
the baby Kordofan giraffe at the Zoo, It was taken when the animal was 
only twenty-four hours old. They named him Little Liege.—V. 





LITTLE LIEGE, A DAY-OLD GIRAFFE. 
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Y-TAILED CAT, 

oF Country Luirt 

Joey, a cat with a curly tail, which 
I think must 
be unique 
If he is 
stroked down 
and the 
tail pu lled 
out straight 





HIS TAIL IN FULL CURL, 
hown licking t a crab shell a 1 bonne bouche 
pug-like curl well in evidence G. B 

AN OLD PACKHORSI 
lo tHe Eprror or “ COUNTRY 
Sir,—Spanning the Water of Minnoch, neat 
f Kirkeudbright, un old tructure called 
Bridge,”” but really of much more recent 
period According to the Royal Commission 
Historical Monument ind Constructions of 
f masonry is not i msistent with a date 
tl venteenth or even the eighteenth 
century In any case it is a long time since 
the bridge fell out of common use The 
nearest public road is somewhere about two 
miles away, and th old bridge in the heart 
of a great moor ith no road running up to it 
on either side of the tream, gives a cur 
effect of desolation There is still, however, a 
faint indication of the ancient track that wound 
wr tl moor it tavourite route with the 
mugglers of tl eighteenth century as they 
ried their good n packhorses from the south- 
vester landing-places towards the centre of 
Scotland and Edinburgh.—C. H. Dick 
AN INOUISITIVI RABBIT 
fo tHe Eptror ot Country Luirt 
Sir,—I am sendit you the photograph of a 


pet rabbit whe ibits are very 
interesting and often quite amusing When out 
of the hutch and allowed to run about she 
eems t take a keen interest in all that 

es on iround her; but the favourite 
idea t tand a shown in the photo- 
graph and watch the movements of people in 
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the house, which 
she does as long 
as they are in 
view ; directly they 


move away she will 
turn and race off, 
but before long will 
be back at the 
same spot and start 
to watch 
with her ears well 
forward, 


again 
and in 
that position seems 
to Say: = Is 
at home ? 
\. CARR 


any- 


” 
one 


APPLES 


Epiror. } 


CRAB 
[To THE 
Sir,—You 
mend 


recom- 
of 
hedgerow and other 
fruits, 

our 


the use 


wild and 
these jam 
do 
utilise ex- 
Crab 
best 
show a 
When 


and 


makers might 
to 


tensively. 


well 
apples are 
they 
rosy cheek. 
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smothered 


when 
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bottom drawer 
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PEOPLE IN THE HOUSE. 





NO ROAD. 
they are good to eat by Christmas, and have 
some medicinal qualities. There is nothing 
better than blackberries as jam or jelly, the 


latter with the “ seeds’ strained out. Rowan- 


good conserve, and some 


make a 
Derbyshire housewives make, or used to make 


berries 


a delicious sweet from the red dog-rose berries, 


or cankers as they are called, which are such 
a glory to the hedgerowsin autumn. The wild 
plum or slo can also be conse rved to good 
purpose.—R. 
A CONSERVATIVE RACE 
[To THe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’} 

Sir,—Probably there are no primitive peopk 
living so close to civilisation as the natives of 
Lower Egypt. Although Cairo is quite a 
modern city in many respects, it is the result 
of the European and American who are living 


there, and not the native. I found this queer 
group less than a mile from the centre of Cairo, 
out in the intense sunshine, using the old 


spinning-wheel, such as was used even before 
the days of Christ. The 
whole life out of doors, for there is no rain to wet 
him nor cold air to make him uncomfortable, As 
I came by later in the evening on my return 
to Cairo, the old Egyptian had finished his day’s 


Egyptian lives his 


work and was asleep on the sand by the side of 
his wheel. His method of raising the cotton, 
and, in fact, everything connected with his life, 
is aS primitive as his method of spinning.— 


EARLE HARRISON. 








